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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH 
(A ConstTiITUENT COLLEGE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WALES). 


HE Council will shortly proceed to elect to the office of 
PRINCIPAL. Salary, £1,500 per annum. A knowledge 
of WELSH will be regarded as essential. The Principal will hold 
periodically the office of Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Wales. 
Any further particulars required may be obtained from the 
undersigned. 
Applications for the post must be forwarded to him not later 
than October 15, 1919. 
The Council does not necessarily limit itself in its choice to names 
sent in in response to this advertisement. 
J. H. DAVIES, 
Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH. 
ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN GEOLOGY. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the POST of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in GEOLOGY at the above College. Candidates 
who have special qualifications in Retrology are asked to apply, 
latest date October 7, 1919. Commencing salary £200.—For further 
Particulars apply to the REGISTRAR at the College. 








UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
A POST as LIBRARY ASSISTANT is VACANT. Salary 
£150-4200, according to qualifications.—Applications, en- 
closing not less than three testimonials, and containing particulars 
of candid:te’s knowledge of languages and library experience, 
should be addressed to THE REGISTRAR. 





CARDIGANSHIRE CARNEGIE RURAL LIBRARIES. 


ANTED, a LIBRARIAN (Man or Woman), to take charge 

of the Rural Libraries Scheme, Cardiganshire. Central 

Repository at Aberystwyth. Knowledge of Welsh essential. 

Previous library experience desirable. Salary {£150 per annum. 

Forms of application, which should be returned on or before 

October 10, 1919, may be obtained from the Director oF 
EpvucaTion, County Education Offices, Aberystwyth. 





DUNDEE EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 


HE EDUCATION AUTHORITY invite applications for 
the Post of ORGANISER GF EDUCATION. The Salary 
attached to the Post will be £750 per annum, rising by annual 
increments of {50 to a maximum of £1,000 per annum. 
Canvassing the Members of the Authority, directly or indirectly 
is prohibited. ‘ 
Full particulars regarding the duties of the office, along with 
the official form of application, may be obtained from the under- 
signed, with whom applications and 23 copies of not more than 
three recent testimonials (not returnable) must be lodged not later 
than Tuesday, October 21, 1919. 
JOHN E. WILLIAMS, 
Executive Officer. 
Education Offices, Dundee, September 20, 1919. 





HEREFORD HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


EQUIRED IMMEDIATELY :— 

R (1) A TEMPORARY ASSISTANT MASTER for FRENCH 
and MUSIC. State subsidiary subjects. Salary, £80 
for the Term. 

(2) A TEMPORARY ASSISTANT MISTRESS - for 
GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY and GENERAL FORM 
Subjects. Salary, £70 for the Term. 

Applications to be made to the Head Master at the School. 
E. W. MAPLES, 

_ Clerk to the Governors. 
Shire Hall, Hereford, 23rd September, 1919. 





CITY OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL OF ART. 

Head Master—Mr. A. C. C. JAHN, A.R.C.A. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the following position :— 
SPECIALIST for FIGURE DRAWING and PAINTING, 
FIGURE COMPOSITION, and ILLUSTRATION. Application 
forms and any further particulars may be obtained from the 
undersigned. The forms, when completed should be returned 

to me not later than October 4, 1919. 
PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Director of Education. 
Education Office, Leopold Street, Sept ember 20, 1919. 


OUTH AFRICAN SCHOOL OF MINES AND TEC 
S JOHANNESBURG. mnOLoer, 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


The Council invites APPLICATIONS for the 
APPOINTMENT :—A PROFESSOR for the DEPARTMENT 
of PHYSICS. Salary £800 per annum, rising by annual incre- 
ments of £50 to a maximum of £1,000. The appointment will 
in the first instance, be probationary for two years, according 
to the regulations of the Union Education Department. The 
sum of £60 will be allowed for travelling expenses to South 
Africa, and half salary from date of sailing to arrival in Johan- 
nesburg. Members of staff have to supervise and take part 
in evening work. The selected candidate will be required to 
pass medical examination before appointment. The professor 
will be required to take up his duties in Johannesburg on Febry. 
ary 15, 1920. Applications in triplicate, stating age, professional 
qualifications, and experience, should, with copies of three recent 
testimonials, be sent not later than October 10, to the under- 
signed, who will send further particulars if desired. 

CHABMERS, GUTHRIE & CO., LIMITED, 


followin 


9, Idol Lane, 
London, E.C. 3. (a 


SUNDERLAND EDUCATION AUTHORITY, 








MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART. 
HE Committee invite APPLICATIONS for the POST of 
HEADMASTER of the above School of Art. 

Applicants should be possessed of a good education with high 
qualifications in one or more branches of Art with ability to organise 
and develop a large School of Art, and they must possess such 
qualifications as are required by the regulations of the Board of 
Education. 

Salary £450 advancing by £25 per annum to £550, 

Forms of application, which must be returned not later than 
Saturday, 11th October next, may be obtained from the under 
signed. 

Canvassing will be a disqualification until after the first selection 
of Candidates. 

HERBERT REED, 
Chief Education Officer, 

Education Offices, 

15, John Street, Sunderland. 

12th September, 1919. 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, CHELSEA, S.W3.— 

W. TEACHER OF LETTERING and ILLUMINATION 

required for School of Art. The appointment is for two attendances 

per week, at the rate of £1 for each attendance.—Applications to 
the SECRETARY. 








Educational 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
DEPARTMENT OF SCANDINAVIAN STUDIES. 
Director: Professor W. P. Ker, M.A., LL.D., F.B.S. 
Lecturer in Danish: J. H. HELWEc. 

Lecturer in Norwegian: I. C. GRONDAHL. 
Lecturer in Swedish: IM. BJORKHAGEN. 

ULL COURSES of STUDY in LANGUAGES and LITERA- 

TURE—both elementary and advanced—in DANISH, 
NORWEGIAN and SWEDISH, will begin on October 1. Both 
Day and Evening Courses are held. 

Sessional Fee for each Course, {1 Ils. 6d. 
A number of Public Lectures have also been arranged. 
The detailed Prospectus of Scandinavian Courses can be obtained 
on application to— 
WALTER W. SETON, M.A., D.Lit. 
Secretary. 





University College, London (Gower Street, W.C.1) 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
DEPARTMENT OF ITALIAN. 

ULL COURSES of STUDY in ITALIAN LANGUAGE 
F and LITERATURE, both elementary and advanced, will 
be given by Professor A. C1pPico, assisted by Dr. EDMUND GARDNER 
and Miss GicLioLi, beginning on Wednesday, October !. 

Evening Courses will be held on Tuesdays and Thursdays 
at 6 p.m. 

Full particulars of the Courses, including an announcement of 
Public Lectures on Italian Subjects, and the Barlow Dante 
Lectures, can be obtained on application to— i 

WALTER W. SETON, M.A., D.Lit. 
Secretary. 





University College, London (Gower Street, W.C.) 
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Lectures 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
UNIVERSITY AND BEDFORD COLLEGES. 
DEPARTMENT OF DUTCH STUDIES. 

OURSES of STUDY in DUTCH LANGUAGE, both ele- 
mentary and advanced, and in DUTCH LITERATURE 
and HISTORY, have been instituted under the direction of 
Professor P. Gry1, Lit. D. (Leyden). The full Prospectus, 
containing particulars of days, hours and fees, can be obtained 

02 application to the undersigned. 

Professor Gryt will deliver a Public Inaugural Lecture on 
Thursday, October 16, at 5.30 p.m., at University College— 
Chairman, Lord Reay. Also five Public Lectures on ‘‘ Medieval 
Dutch Drama ”’ at Bedford College, commencing Friday, Novem- 

r 14. 

“ WALTER W. SETON, M.A., D.Lit., 
Secretary. 

University College, London (Gower Street, W.C.1.) 

Miss O. E. MONKHOUSE, M.B.E., B.A., 
Secretary. 
Bedford College, Regents Park, N.W.1. 


Lectures 


QUEEN’S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, W. 
(Sole Lessees—Messrs. Chappell & Co., Ltd.) 
FOUR LECTURES 
By MRS. ANNIE BESANT. 
Subject : 
THE WAR AND THE FUTURE. 
On Sunday Mornings at 11.30. 
October 5th.—The War and the Builders of the Commonwealth. 
October 12th.—The War and its Lessons on Fraternity. 
October 19th.—The War and its Lessons on Equality. 
October 26th.—The War and its Lessons on Liberty. 

Seats numbered and reserved, 7/6, 6/-, 3/6. Admission 1/6 and a 
few free seats. Applications for tickets (accompanied by stamped 
square envelope) should be made to either The Theosophical Publish- 
ing House, 1, Upper Woburn Place, W.C.1.; 169, Piccadilly, W. ; 
The Order of the Star in the East, 314, Regent Street, W., or at 
the door of the Hall. 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


HE CREIGHTON LECTURE for the year 1919-20, entitled 
‘The War and the European Revolution in their FPelation 
to History’ will be given at Bedford College by Mr. G. M. 
TREVELYAN, M.A., on Thursday, October 9, at 5.30 p.m. The 
chair will be taken by His Excellency, the Italian Ambassador, 
Marquis Imperiali di Francavilla, G.C.V.O. 
Admission is free by ticket, obtainable on application to the 
SECRETARY of Bedford College, York Gate, Regent’s Park, N.W.1. 
A stamped addressed envelope should be enclosed. 





Typewriting 





"| a ee eee MSS., Legal Work, etc., typed 
by educated woman; many -years’ experience.—Miss H. 
STALLYBRAsS, 100, Rushby Mead, Letchworth. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION carefully and 

promptly executed at home, ls. per 1,000 words; carbon 

copy, 3d. per 1,000 words. Cambridge Local.—Miss Nancy 
McFar.aneE, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliffe, Essex, 








YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Examination Papers, Letters, 
etc. 
J. TRIMNELL, 8, Moira Terrace, Cardiff. 





YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION accurately 
and promptly executed by well educated Staff—QuszEN 
Victoria Typinc OrFicz, 52, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 





YPEWRITING.—Authors MSS., Confidential Documents, 

Testimonials, Circular Letters, and all classes of Duplicating 

work neatly and accurately executed at shortest notice. Efficient 

service. Moderate terms.—LopGE & MILBouRN, 27, Westborough, 
Scarborough. 





For further Miscellaneous Advertisements see p. 963, 
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DEPENDENTS 


Children, etc. 
A Gift to THE CHURCH ARMY is 





PEACE! 


Will you send to-day 


A Thank-Offering for Peace to 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


which has done so much for the MEN AND WOMEN OF H.M. SERVICES AND THEIR 


During the War 


and is now doing a great work for the men still on Service Abroad, Men on Leave 
in London, Disabled and other Discharged Men, Sailors and Soldiers, Motherless 


AN ACT OF GRATITUDE 


TO THE MEN WHO HAVE HAZARDED ALL AND GIVEN MUCH 
FOR THE PEACE AND SAFETY OF THE WORLD. 


Cheques crossed “ Barclay’s, ajc Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., 
Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 
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TWO BOOKS 
OF THE DAY 





2nd Edition. 


THE 
MEANING OF 
RECONSTRUCTION 


This Book consists of acollection of eight ably- 
written Essays by ‘‘Demos.”’ As stated in the 
Introduction, “‘ their aim is not to formulate a 
programme or to discuss the complex practical 
problems with which the country will be faced in 
the near future, but rather to consider the real 
purpose of Reconstruction and some of the impli- 
cations which such a purpose holds within it.” 


The titles of the Essays are: I. The Meaning of 
Reconstruction; II. The Purpose of Reconstruc- 
tion: III. The Conflict of Ideals; IV. The Scope 
of Reconstruction; V. The International Future ; 
VI. Empire or Commonwealth ? ; VII. Education 
and the Social Ideal; VIII. A New Industrial 
Order. Oh: th BER Bes Mate toile 


8vo. Stiff boards, 2s. 6d. net 
Postage 3d. 














By MEYRICK BOOTH, B.Sc., Ph.D: 


SOCIAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 
IN GERMANY 


“ The social experiments of the years 1914-18 
are certain to have a most important influence on 
the future structure of German society. . . . . 
The Federal character of Germany made it perhaps 
only natural that the authorities should leave it 
to the separate localities to work out their own 
methods of dealing with the social difficulties 
arising from the war. The principle throughout 
was to call forth local effort by means of a polscy of 
decentralisation. One of the results of the war in 
Germany, therefore, was to open up an immense 
field for social experiment. Never before have so 
many different plans of social orgamsation been 
tested in practice.” 


The development of these experiments is dealt 
with in “Social Reconstruction in Germany”’ 
under the following headings :—(1) Social Develop- 
ments During the War; (2) Education; (3) The 
Family ; (4) Guild Socialism ; (5) Social Ideals. 


1s. Net. By Post, 1s. 2d. 











GEO. ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD., 
40 MUSEUM STREET, W.C.1 


























JOHN LANE’S LIST 


By LADY GLENCONNER. = £1 fs. na, 
EDWARD WYNDHAM TENNANT 


This biography of one of the most vivid iti 
that shone for a while upon the War’s horizon piece 
only his letters written while in France, but much of earl 
biographical interest, such as letters from his uncle Coun, 
Wyndham, poems written while E.W.T. was yet at Win- 
chester, and the volume of verse he published just before th 
Battle of the Somme, called, ‘‘ Worple Flit,”’ . 


By ERNEST NEWMAN. 7/6 net. 
A MUSICAL MOTLEY. 


Ernest Newman is probably the foremost critic of music 
of our time. He is also one of the few living writers who 
can make a semi-technical subject alive with interest. The 
present volume is composed of articles, brilliant and gay‘ 
grave and penetrating, on a variety of phases of modern music. 


By JOHN STILL. 7/6 net 
POEMS IN CAPTIVITY. 


The poems contained in this volume were written during 
three years of captivity in Turkey. The first part of this 
book is composed of poems inspired by captivity, and the 
latter part of poems about Ceylon, where the author lived 
for many years before the War, and about whose lost cities 
peoples and forests he has a knowledge at once profound and 
unique. 


By A CORPORAL. 4/- net 
FIELD AMBULANCE SKETCHES. 


These sketches by a Stretcher-bearer are extraordinarily 
clear and actual. To the civilian they bring home the 
actualities of War; while soldiers of every class will enjoy 
them in their fine truthfulness. 


JOHN LANE, 
The Bodley Head, 
Vigo Street, W.1. 


aS: cee: 
A RESTORATIVE FOOD 


OST ill-health is due to weakness rather than to 

the actual disease of vital organs. The latter 

jack the power to work and require vitalising influences 

These are present in ‘ Bynogen ’—a Food rich in the essential 

nutriment needed to nourish, energise, and 

restore the forces of the body upon which 
health depends. 
































‘BYNOGEN ’ consists of glycero-phosphates (organic 
phosphorous) combined with concentrated pure milk 
protein (the most powerful nutrient) and a soluble 
energising extract of whole-wheat and malt. 


‘Bynoget 


Sold by all Chemists at 1/9, 3/-, 5/- & 9/- 


ALLEN & HANBURY’S, Ltd. 
Lombard St., London, E.C. 3 


Established in the City of London, A.D. 1715. 
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THOMAS CAMPION 


HOMAS CAMPION is among 

English poets the perfect 

minstrel. He takes love as a 
theme rather than is burned by it. 
His most charming, if not his most 
beautiful poem begins: “ Hark, 
all you ladies.’ He sings of love- 
meking rather than of love. His 
poetry, like Moore’s—though it is 
infinitely better poetry than Moore’s 
—is the poetry of flirtation. Little 
is known about his life, but one 
may infer from his work that his 
range of amorous experience was 
wice rather than deep. There is 
no lady “with two pitch balls 
stuck in her face for eyes’ troubling 
his pages with a constant presence. 
The Mellea and Caspia—the one 
too easy of capture, the other too 


‘difficult—to whom so many of the 


Latin epigrams are addressed, are 
said to have been his chief school- 
mistresses in love. But he has 
buried most of his erotic woes, 
such as they were, in a dead 
language. His English poems do 
not portray him as a man likely 
to die of love, or even to forget a 
meal on account of it. His world 
is a happy land of song, in which 
ladies all golden in the sunlight 
succeed one another as in a pageant 
of beauties. Lesbia, Laura, and 
Corinna with her lute ec ually inhabit 
it. They are all characters in a 


masque of love, forms and figures in a revel. 
maker is an Epicurean and an enemy to 


sort’”’ : 





_ 


THOMAS CAMPION, by Robert Lynd ... oe Se 
NOMINUM UMBR2A, by L. F. Salzman ... --- 989 
POETRY : 
Love’s Moment, by F. W. Stokoe ___... -. 940 
My Heart is Lame, by Charlotte Mew << oe 
REVIEWS: 
Hamlet and his Problems eee ese ... 940 
The Wilderness oe ive net «. 942 
The Seamy Side of Revolution ane as 
An Unpoetical ‘‘ Poema del Cid”... .. 944 
The Drama of Merchantry oe ai -» 946 
The Temple ase aa sen ons -. 947 
Dea ex Machina ... aco ses os -. 948 
Likely and Unlikely... eee e oss O18 
NOTES FROM IRELAND ... a Poe -. 949 
LITERARY NOTES ... eas das Aas --. 950 
NINETY YEARS AGO sie <b sas -. 950 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND EDUCATION 
AUTHORITIES ae anh <a | 
SCIENCE : 
Pain rrr ied oe ase pen < 
FINE ARTS: 
Criticism, by Clive Bell eee ” -. 953 
The New Type of Studio ois aie .. 954 
Notes on Art Sales one eae one --. 954 
MUSIC : 


The Southern Syncopated Orchestra, by 


Edward J. Dent 955 

I'romenade Concerts... eae sia -. 956 
DRAMA : 

A Good Farce ... ees ase eas --. 956 

Hard Food for Midas ... wee an as 
CORRESPONDENCE : 

Cubism and the Modern Artistic Sensibility— 

Ruskin—Slang in War-Time ... aus os. ae 
FOREIGN LITERATURE : 

The Principles of Peace see wii w oe 

Croce on Goethe, by G. Santayana ... -. 959 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 960-963 
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the sager 


“ec 


neither the ‘‘ De Profundis’’ 
triumphal ode of love that increases from anniversary 
to anniversary ; 


In myrtle arbours on the downs 

The Fairy Queen Proserpina, 
This night by moonshine leading merry 

rounds, 

Holds a watch with sweet love, 
Down the dale, up the hill ; 

No plaints or groans may move 

Their holy vigil. 


All you that will hold watch with love, 
The Fairy Queen Proserpina 

Will make you fairer than Dione’s dove; 
Roses red, lilies white, 


And the clear damask hue, 


Shall on your cheeks alight: 
Love will adorn you. 


All you that love, or lov’d before, 

The Fairy Queen Proserpina 
Bids you increase that loving humour more : 

They that have not fed 
On delight amorous, 

She vows that they shall lead 

Apes in Avernus. 

It would be folly to call the poem 
that contains these three verses 
one of the great English love-songs. 
It gets no nearer love than a ballet 
does. There are few lyrics of 
“ delight amorous ”’ in English, how- 
ever, that can compare with it in 
exquisite fancy and still more 
exquisite music. 

Campion, at the same time, if 
he was the poet of the higher 
flirtation, was no mere amorous 
jester, as Moore was. His affairs 
of the heart were also affairs of 
the imagination. Love may not 
have transformed the earth for him, 
as it did for Shakespeareand Donne 
and Browning, but at least it 
transformed his accents. He sang 
of love nor the 


but he knew the flying sun and 





My sweetest Lesbia, let us live and love, 

And, though the sager sort our deeds reprove 

Let us not weigh them. Heav’n’s great lamps do dive 

Into their west, and straight again revive. 

But, soon as once is set our little light, 

Then must we sleep our ever-during night. 
Ladies in so bright and insecure a day must not be 
permitted to “let ‘heir lovers moan.” If they do, 
they will incur the just vengeance of the Fairy Queen 
Proserpina, who will send her attendant fairies to 
pinch their white hands and pitiless arms. Campion 
is the Fairy Queen’s court poet. He claims all men— 
perhaps, one ought rather to say all women—as her 
subjects : 


shadow of romantic love, and staged them in music 
of a delicious sadness, of a fantastic and playful 
gravity. His poems, regarded as statements of fact, 
are a little insincere. They are the compliments, not 
the confessions, of a lover. He exaggerates the burden 
of his sigh, the incurableness of his wounded heart. 
But beneath these conventional excesses there is a 
flow of sincere and beautiful feeling. He may not 
have been a worshipper, but his admirations were 
golden. In one or two of his poems, such as: 


Follow your saint, follow with accents sweet ; 
Haste you, sad notes, fall at her flying feet, 


admiration treads on the heels of worship. 
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All that I sung still to her praise did tend ; 

Still she was first, still she my song did end— 
in these lines we find a note of triumphant fidelity 
rare in Campion’s work. Compared with this, that 
other song beginning : 

Follow thy fair sun, unhappy shadow, 

Though thou be black as night, 

And she made all of light, 

Yet follow thy fair sun, unhappy shadow— 
seems but the ultimate perfection among valentines. 
Others of the songs hesitate between compliment and 
the finer ecstasy. The compliment is certainly of 
the noblest in the lyric which sets out — 


When thou must home to shades of underground, 
And, there arriv’d, a new admired guest, 

The beauteous spirits do ingirt thee round, 

White lope, blithe Helen, and the rest, 

To hear the stories of thy finisht love 

From that smooth tongue whose music hell can move ; 


but it fades by way of beauty into the triviality of 
convention in the second verse: 


Then wilt thou speak of banqueting delights, 

Of masks and revels which sweet youth did make, 
Of tourneys and great challenges of knights, 

And all these triumphs for thy beauty’s sake : 
When thou hast told these honours done to thee, 
Then tell, O tell, how thou didst murther me. 


There is more of jest than of sorrow in the last 
line. It is an act of courtesy. Through all these 
songs, however, there is a continuous expense of 
beauty, of a very fortune of admiration, that 
entitles Campion to a place above any of the other 
contemporaries of Shakespeare as a writer of songs. 
His dates (1567-1620) almost ccincide with those of 
Shakespeare. Living in an age of music, he wrote 
music that Shakespeare alone could equal and even 
Shakespeare could hardly surpass. Campion’s words 
are themselves airs. They give us at once singer and 
song anc stringed instrument. 

It is only in music, however, that Campion is in 
any way comparable to Shakespeare. Shakespeare is 
the nonpareil among song-writers, not merely because 
of his music, but because of the imaginative riches 
that he pours out in his songs. In contrast with his 
abundance, Campion’s fortune seems lean, like his 
person. Campion could not see the world for lovely 
ladies. Shakespeare in his lightest songs was always 
aware of the abundant background of the visible 
world. Campion seems scarcely to know of the 
existence of the world apart from the needs of a masque- 
writer. Among his songs there is nothing comparable 
to ‘‘ When daisies pied and violets blue,” or ““ Where 
the bee sucks,’’ or ‘“‘ You spotted snakes with double 
tongue,’ or ‘‘ When daffodils begin to peer,” or 
‘* Full fathom five,’’ or ‘‘ Fear no more the heat 0’ 
the sun.”’ He had neither Shakespeare’s eye nor 
Shakespeare’s experiencing soul. He puts no girdle 
round the world in his verse. He knows but one 
mood and its sub-moods. Though he can write 


There is a garden in her face, 
Where roses and white lilies grow, 


he brings into his songs none of the dye and fragrance 
of flowers. 

Perhaps it was because he suspected a certain 
levity and thinness in his genius that Campion was 
so contemptuous of his English verse. His songs he 
dismissed as “ superfluous blossoms of his deeper 
studies.” It is as though he thought, like Bacon, 
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that anything written for immortality should be 
written in Latin. Bacon, it may be remembered 
translated his essays into Latin for fear they might 
perish in so modern and barbarous a tongue as English. 
Campion was equally inclined to despise his own 
language in comparison with that of the Greeks and 
Romans. His main quarrel with it arose, however, 
from the obstinacy with which English poets clung to 
“ the childish titillation of rhyming.” ‘‘ Bring before 
me now,”’ he wrote, ‘“‘ any the most self-loved rhymer, 
and let me see if without blushing he be able to read 
his lame, halting rhymes.’’ There are few more 
startling paradoxes in literature than that it should 
have been this hater of rhymes who did more than 
any other writer to bring the art of rhyme to perfection 
in the English language. The bent of his intellect 
was classical, as we seein his astonishing ‘‘ Observations 
on the Art of English Poesy,” in which he sets out 
to demonstrate ‘‘ the unaptness of rhyme in poesy.” 
The bent of his genius, on the other hand, was 
romantic, as was shown when, desiring to provide 
certain airs with words, he turned out—that seems, 
in the circumstances, to be the proper word—“ after 
the fashion of the time, ear-pleasing rhymes without 
art.’’ His songs can hardly be called “ pot-boilers,” 
but they were equally the children of chance. They 
were accidents, not fulfilments of desire. Luckily, 
Campion, writing them with music in his head, made 
his words themselves creatures of music. ‘In these 
English airs,’ he wrote in one of his prefaces, 
‘“‘T have chiefly aimed to couple iny words and notes 
lovingly together.’’ It would be impossible to improve 
on this as a description of his achievement in rhyme, 
Only one of his good poems, ‘‘ Rosecheek’d Laura,” 
is to be found among those which he wrote according 
to his pseudo-classical theory. All the rest are among 
those in which he coupled his words and _ notes 
lovingly together, not as a duty, but as a diversion, 

Irish critics have sometimes hoped that certain 
qualities in Campion’s music might be traced to the 
fact that his grandfather was ‘‘ John Campion of 
Dublin, Ireland.’’ The art—and in Campion it was 
art, not artlessness—-with which he made use of 
such rhymes as “hill” and “ vigil,” “sing” and 
“darling,” besides his occasional use of internal 
rbyme and assonance (he rhymed “ licens’d” and 
“silence,” ‘‘ strangeness’? and “ plainness,” for 
example), has seemed to be more akin to the practices 
of Irish than of English poets. No evidence exists, 
however, as to whether Campion’s grandfather was 
Irish in anything except his adventures. Of Campion 
himself we know that his training was English. He 
went to Peterhouse, and, though he left it without 
taking a degree, he was apparently regarded as one 
of the promising figures in the Cambridge of his day. 
“1 know, Cambridge,’”’ apostrophized a writer of the 
time, ‘‘ howsoever now old, thou hast some young. 
Bid them be chaste, yet suffer them to be witty. 
Let them be soundly learned, yet suffer them to be 
gentlemanlike qualified’; and the admonitory 
reference, though he had left Cambridge some time 
before, is said to have been to ‘“‘ sweet master Campion.” 

The rest of his career may be summarized in a 
few sentences. He was admitted to Gray’s Inn, but 
was never called to the Bar. That he served as a 
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soldier in France under Essex is inferred by his bio- © 


aphers. He afterwards practised as a doctor, but 
whether he studied medicine during his travels abroad 
or in England is not known. The most startling fact 
recorded of his maturity is that he acted as a go- 
between in bribing the Lieutenant of the Tower to 
resign his post and make way for a more pliable 
successor on the eve of the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury. This he did on behalf of Sir Thomas 
Monson, one of whose dependants, as Mr. Percival 
Vivian says, ‘‘ actually carried the poisoned tarts and 
jellies.” Campion afterwards wrote a masque in 
celebration of ‘he nuptials of the murderers. Both 
Monson and he, however, are universally believed to 
have been innocent agents in the crime. Campion 
boldly dedicated his ‘‘ Third Book of Airs’”’ to Monson 
after the first shadow of suspicion had passed. 

As a poet, though he was no Puritan, he gives the 
impression of having been a man of general virtue. 
It is not only that he added piety to amorousness. 
This might be regarded as flirting with religion. 
Did not he himself write, in explaining why he mixed 
pious and light songs: “ He that in publishing any 
work hath a desire to content all palates must cater 
for them accordingly’ ? Even if the spiritual depth 
of his graver songs has been exaggerated, however, 
they are clearly the expression of a charming and 
tender spirit : 

Never weather-beaten sail more willing bent to shore, 
Never tired pilgrim’s limbs affected slumber more, 


Than my wearied sprite now longs to fly out of my troubled breast. 
O come quickly, sweetest Lord, and take my soul to rest. 


What has the ‘“‘ sweet master Campion’”’ who wrote 
these lines to do with poisoned tarts and jellies ? 
They are not ecstatic enough to have been written 
by a murderer. RoBERT Lynp. 


NOMINUM UMBRA: 


RITING a little while since on Popinjays 
(ATHEN2ZUM, August 15), I finished by quoting 
from that jovial friar, Brother Michael of 

Kildare, the description of the feathered audience 
of St. Francis, which ends with “ four and twenty 
wild geese and a ‘ poucok.’”’ Meditating on this 
form of spelling peacock, and with some hazy recol- 
lection of a priest “‘ proude as a po,” who figured with 
summoners and other unpleasant people in a thirteenth- 
century poem on the ecclesiastical courts, I realized 
that I did not know the connection of peacocks with 
peas. The next step was to take down the O-P 
volume of Murray. After a few excursions down 
by-ways after strange words such as “‘polacre” and 
“pinocle,”’ anda hunt through the definitions of “ peace” 
to see if any of them applied to the post-war treaty, 
I managed to concentrate on “ peacock.’ I then 
found that the score or so of variant spellings traced 
themselves back, through Old English pawa, to Latin 
pavo, giving an additional proof, if one were needed, 
that in classical times v resembled u in sound as well 
as in shape. 

The o forms of peacock are also of some interest as 
showing the derivation of the not uncommon surname 
Pocock, which might not be obvious if other bearers 
of the name are as unlike their eponymous bird as 
the only Pocock I have met, whose sole claim to 
resemblance—a claim which he probably would not 
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have pressed—lay in his feet. For the peacock 
“hathe a longe tayle the whyche he setteth on hye 
very rycheli, but when he loketh on his lothely fete 
he letteth his tayle sinke.”’ And this sensitiveness 
is shown in another way, for ‘“‘ By nyght, when the 
Pecocke can not see hym selfe, then he cryeth ernefully 
and thynketh that he hath lost hys beautye,” which 
explains, if it does not excuse, that beautiful bird’s 
unpleasant habit of nocturnal squawking. There 
was a woman once who kept a tollgate not far from 
Eastbourne who was called Priscilla Peacock. As 
she died long before my time I do not know whether 
she in any way lived up to her name, which would have 
rejoiced the heart of Dickens. 

It is strange that so many family names should be 
the crystallized forms of personal descriptive epithets 
obviously only applicable to one original member of 
the family. So we have swarthy Whites, blonde 
Blacks, delicate Strongs, and Longs who have to enlist 
in bantam battalions. When the nickname was 
complimentary it is not so odd that it should have 
endured: the sons of the original Armstrong, Good- 
child or Truelove might well wish to keep such names ; 
but who would choose to be a Badman, an accursed 
Mauduit, or a faithless Maufey ? and why should the 
Pauncevolts perpetuate the jibe at their ancestor’s 
paunch-like face? Much to the point, no doubt, 
were some of these very personal names when they 
were given, but why some should have been handed 
on from father to son while others disappeared at once 
is more than anyone can say. Resemblances to beasts 
and birds (and they are very frequent—one of my 
friends is the image of a Cecil Aldin terrier, and I 
have seen a rhinoceros which might have been mis- 
taken for Mr. Winston Churchill)—such resemblances 
might be hereditary, and perpetuate such names as 
Bull and Catt, Drake, Sparrow and Hawke. Pre 
sumably the Peacocks and Pococks were so called 
not from facial resemblance, but from their pride of 
port or gaiety of dress; but it is odd that, although 
we most of us know people with the mental and facial 
characteristics of the popinjay, that bird does not 
seem to have left its mark in Kelly’s Directories. One 
of Edward II.’s gamekeepers, it is true, was called 
Papegay, but such purely personal nicknames were 
peculiarly common among the retainers of royal or 
noble households. It would be interesting to know 
the reasons for some of the strange names which occur 
in records of the thirteenth century, such as Seven- 
sogod, Toliloli, Stikeymidding, Sweetbithebone and 
Swetinbedde. When a forest jury returned a poacher’s 
name as Gibeligabele we may suspect that the offender 
was a foreigner of whose barbarian babbling they 
could make nothing; and there is as little mystery as 
modesty (unless, like the Rev. Hopley. Porter, he 
«did it on compulsion”) about the behaviour which 
originated the name of Walter Wynkotheleuedy, or 
«‘ Wink-at-the-ladies.’’ This last suggests the Norman 
landowner who occurs in Domesday Book with the 
strange sobriquet of Deus-salvet-dominas, or ‘“ God- 
save-the-ladies.’’ Was the man who identified himself 
with this admirable sentiment old, stately and 
courteous, or in the prime of life, romantic and chival- 
rous, or a dashing young lady-killer—a gilded 
popinjay ? I wonder! L. F. SALZMAN. 
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LOVE’S MOMENT 


Out of the world it has passed—away and away 
On the spread of its wings, from the night and the day, 
From our changes and seasons. 


- When first I knew it had flown, and heard 
The even beat of its wings that kept 
Time with the even beat of my heart— 
“It has flown,” I thought, and wept. 


Tears, as two by two they came, 
Burning, slow and limpid spheres, 
Spoke together, spoke the same 
Placid monotone of tears: 


‘Tt was, and is no more; 
It came, and went away ; 
It was not there before ; 

And where is it to-day ? ” 


How large and wonderful they grew, 

My tears! I lay and watched them spring, 
And all their streams upgathering 

To burning globes of dew. 


But poised upon the brim, before 
They fell, a moment and no more, 
They held an image, clear and small 
And perfect with its moments all— 
The image of a summer’s day. 

How could they hold it? it was fled. 
So could they hold it ; far away, 
Small in the illimitable blue, 

Its wings for timeless journeys spread, 
It flew and flew. 


I did not pray for wings, to be 
Near it for ever through the sky ; 
I did not call: ‘‘ Return to;me! ” 
I watched it fly. 


I watch it fly ; and this is strange : 

With days and months it does not change ; 
Though still it flies, though strong its flight, 
Though it has passed from day and night, 
Serenely in my spirit’s sight 

It sails the illumined skies, as when 

I saw it in my tears again. 


F. W. STOKOE; 


MY HEART IS LAME 


My heart is lame with running after yours so fast 
Such a long way, 
Shall we walk slowly home, looking at all the things we 
passed 
Perhaps to-day ? 


Home down the quiet evening roads under the quiet skies, 
Not saying much, 

You for a moment giving me your eyes 
When you could bear my touch. 


But not to-morrow. This has taken all my breath ; 
Then, though you look the same, 

There may be something lovelier in Love's face in death 

As your heart sees it, running back the way we came; 
My heart is lame. 


CHARLOTTE MEw. 
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REVIEWS 
HAMLET AND HIS PROBLEMS 


THE PROBLEM OF “ HAMLET.” By the Right Hon. J. M. Robertson, 
(Allen & Unwin. 5s. net.) 


W* are very glad to find Hamlet in the hands of so 


learned and scrupulous a critic as Mr. Robertson, 

Few critics have even admitted that ‘ Hamlet ” 
the play is the primary problem, and Hamlet the character 
only secondary. And Hamlet the character has had an 
especial temptation for that most dangerous type ot 
critic: the critic with a mind which is naturally of the 
creative order, but which through some weakness jn 
creative power exercises itself in criticism instead. These 
minds often find in Hamlet a vicarious existence for their 
own artistic realization. Such a mind had Goethe, who 
made of Hamlet a Werther ; and such had Coleridge, who 
made of Hamlet a Coleridge; and probably neither of 
these men in writing about Hamlet remembered that his 
first business was to study a work of art. The kind of 
criticism that Goethe and Coleridge produced, in writing of 
Hamlet, is the most misleading kind possible. For they 
both possessed unquestionable critical insight, and both 
make their critical aberrations the more plausible by the 
substitution—of their own Hamlet for Shakespeare’s— 
which their creative gift effects. We should be thankful 
that Walter Pater did not fix his attention on this play. 

Qua work of art, the work of art cannot be 
interpreted ; there is nothing to interpret; we can only 
criticize it according to standards, in comparison to other 
works of art ; and for “ interpretation ’’* the chief task is 
the presentation of relevant historical facts which the 
reader is not assumed to know. Mr. Robertson points out, 
very pertinently, how critics have failed in thei 
‘interpretation ”’ of “‘ Hamlet ’’ by ignoring what ought to 
be very obvious: that ‘“‘ Hamlet ”’ is a stratification, that 
it represents the efforts of a series of men, each making 
what he could out of the work of his predecessors. The 
“‘ Hamlet ”’ of Shakespeare will appear to us very differently 
if, instead of treating the whole action of the play as due 
to Shakespeare’s design, we perceive his ‘‘ Hamlet ’’ to be 
superposed upon much cruder material which persists even 
in the final form. 

We know that there was an older play by Thomas Kyd, 
that extraordinary dramatic (if not poetic) genius who was 
in all probability the author of two plays so dissimilar as 
the ‘Spanish Tragedy ”’ and ‘‘ Arden of Feversham” ; 
and what this play was like we can guess from three clues : 
from the ‘‘Spanish Tragedy” itself, from the tale of 
Belleforest upon which Kyd’s “ Hamlet ” must have been 
based, and from a version acted in Germany in Shakespeare's 
lifetime which bears strong evidence of having been 
adapted from the earlier, not from the later play. From 
these three sources it is clear that in the earlier play the 
motive was a revenge-motive simply ; that the action or 
delay is caused, as in the “‘ Spanish Tragedy,’ solely by the 
difficulty of assassinating a monarch surrounded by guards ; 
and that the “‘ madness” of Hamlet was feigned in order 
to escape suspicion, and successfully. In the final play of 
Shakespeare, on the other hand, there is a motive which is 
more important than that of revenge, and which explicitly 
“blunts ” the latter ; the delay in revenge is unexplained 
on grounds of necessity or expediency ; and the effect of 
the ‘‘madness” is not to lull but to arouse the king's 
suspicion. The alteration is not complete enough, however, 
to be convincing. Furthermore, there are verbal parallels 
so close to the “ Spanish Tragedy ” as to leave no doubt 
that in places Shakespeare was merely revising the text of 
Kyd. And finally there are unexplained scenes—the 
Polonius-Laertes and the Polonius-Reynaldo scenes—for 


















which there is little excuse ; these scenes are not in the 
verse style of Kyd, and not beyond doubt in the style of 
Shakespeare. These Mr. Robertson believes to be scenes 
in the original play of Kyd reworked by a third hand, 
perhaps Chapman, before Shakespeare touched the play. 
And he concludes, with very strong show of reason, that 
the original play of Kyd was, like certain other revenge- 
plays, in two parts of five acts each. The upshot of 
Mr. Robertson's examination is, we believe, irrefragable : 
that Shakespeare’s “ Hamlet,” so far as it is Shakespeare S, 
is a play dealing with the effect of a mother Ss guilt upon 
her son, and that Shakespeare was unable to impose this 
motive successfully upon the “ intractable ’’’ material of 
the old play. 

Of the intractability there can be no doubt. So far from 
being Shakespeare's masterpiece, the play is most certainly 
an artistic failure. In several ways the play is puzzling, 
and disquieting as is none of the others. Of all the plays it 
is the longest and is possibly the one on which Shakespeare 
spent most pains ; and yet he has left in it superfluous and 
inconsistent scenes which even hasty revision should have 
noticed. The versification is variable. Lines like 

Look, the morn, in russet mantle clad,— 

Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill, 
are of the Shakespeare of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet. 
in Act V. sc. iL, 

Sir, in my heart there was a kind of fighting 

That would not let me sleep .... 

Up from my cabin, 

My sea-gown scarf’d about me, in the dark 

Grop’d I to find out them: had my desire ; 

Finger’d their packet ; 
are of his quite mature. Both workmanship and thought 
are in an unstable condition. We are surely justified in 
attributing the play, with that other profoundly interesting 
play of “intractable” material and astonishing versification, 
“Measure for Measure,” to a period of crisis, after which 
follow the tragic successes which culminate in “ Coriolanus.” 
“ Coriolanus ’’ may be not as “ interesting ”’ as ‘“‘ Hamlet,” 
but it is, with ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra,” Shakespeare’s most 
assured artistic success. And probably more people have 
thought ‘“‘ Hamlet ’’ a work of art because they found it 
interesting, than have found it interesting because it is 
a work of art. It is the “‘ Mona Lisa ” of literature. 

The grounds of ‘‘ Hamiet’s ”’ failure are not immediately 
obvious. Mr. Robertson is undoubtedly correct in 
concluding that the essential emotion of the play is the 
feeling of a son towards a guilty mother : 

{[Hamlet’s] tone is that of one who has suffered tortures on the 

score of his mother’s degradation . . . The guilt of a mother is an 
almost intolerable motive for drama, but it had to be maintained 
and emphasized to supply a psychological solution, or rather a hint 
of one. 
This, however, is by no means the whole story. It is not 
merely the “ guilt of a mother ”’ that cannot be handled as 
Shakespeare handled the suspicion of Othello, the infatua - 
tion of Antony, or the pride of Coriolanus. The subject 
might conceivably have expanded into a tragedy like these, 
intelligible, self-complete, in the sunlight. ‘‘ Hamlet,” like 
the sonnets, is full of some stuff that the writer could not 
drag to light, contemplate, or manipulate into art. And 
when we search for this feeling, we find it, as in the sonnets, 
very difficult to localize. You cannot point to it in the 
speeches ; indeed, if you examine the two famous soliloquies 
you see the versification of Shakespeare, but a content 
which might be claimed by another, perhaps by the author 
of the ‘‘ Revenge of Bussy d’Ambois,”’ Act V. sc. i. We 
find Shakespeare's “‘ Hamlet’ not in the action, not in 
any quotations that we might select, so much as in an 
unmistakable tone which is unmistakably not in the earlier 
play. 

The only way of expressing emotion in the form of art is 
by finding an “ objective correlative’; in other words, 


” 


The lines 
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a set of objects, a situation, a chain of events which shall 
be the formula of that particular emotion ; such that when 
the external facts, which must terminate in senso 
experience, are given, the emotion is immediately evoked, 
If you examine any of Shakespeare’s more successful 
tragedies, you will find this exact equivalence ; you will 
find that the state of mind of Lady Macbeth walking in her 
sleep has been communicated to you by a skilful accumula- 
tion of imagined sensory impressions ; the words of Macbeth 
on hearing of his wife’s death strike us as if, given the 
sequence of events, these words were automatically released 
by the last event in the series. The artistic ‘‘ inevitability ” 
lies in this complete adequacy of the external to the 
emotion; and this is precisely what is deficient in 
“Hamlet.” Hamlet (the man) is dominated by an emotion 
which is inexpressible, because it is in excess of the facts 
as they appear. And the supposed identity of Hamlet 
with his author is genuine to this point: that Hamlet’s 
bafflement at the absence of objective equivalent to his 
feelings is a prolongation of the bafflement of his creator 
in the face of his artistic problem. Hamlet is up against 
the difficulty that his disgust is occasioned by his mother, 
but that his mother is not an adequate equivalent for it ; 
his disgust envelops and exceeds her. It is thus a feeling 
which he cannot understand ; he cannot objectify it, and 
it therefore remains to poison life and obstruct action. 
None of the possible actions can satisfy it; and nothing 
that Shakespeare can do with the plot can express Hamlet 
for him. And it must be noticed that the very nature of 
the données of the problem precludes objective equivalence. 
To have heightened the criminality of Gertrude would have 
been to provide the formula for a totally different emotion 
in Hamlet ; it is just because her character is so negative 
and insignificant that she arouses in Hamlet the feeling 
which she is incapable of representing. 

The ‘‘ madness ’’ of Hamlet lay to Shakespeare’s hand ; 
in the earlier play a simple ruse, and to the end, we may 
presume, understood as a ruse by the audience. For 
Shakespeare it is less than madness and more than feigned. 
The levity of Hamlet, his repetition of phrase, his puns, 
are not part of a deliberate plan of dissimulation, but a 
form of emotional relief. In the character Hamlet it is 
the buffoonery of an emotion which can find no outlet in 
action ; in the dramatist it is the buffoonery of an emotion 
which he cannot express in art. The intense feeling, 
ecstatic or terrible, without an object or exceeding its 
object, is something which every person of sensibility 
has known; it is doubtless a study to pathologists. It often 
occurs in adolescence: the ordinary person puts these 
feelings to sleep, or trims down his feeling to fit the business 
world ; the artist keeps it alive by his ability to intensify 
the world to his emotions. The Hamlet of Laforgue is an 
adolescent ; the Hamlet of Shakespeare is not, he has not 
that explanation and excuse. We must simply admit that 
here Shakespeare tackled a problem which proved too much 
forhim. Why he attempted it at all is an insoluble puzzle ; 
under compulsion of what experience he attempted to 
express the inexpressibly horrible, we cannot ever know. 
We need a great many facts in his biography ; and we 
should like to know whether, and when, and after or at the 
same time as what personal experience, he read Montaigne, 
II., xii.: ‘‘ Apologie de Raimond Sebond.” We should 
have, finally, to know something which is by hypothesis 
unknowable, for we assume it to be an experience which, 
in the manner indicated, exceeded the facts. We should 
have to understand things which Shakespeare did not 
understand himself. In the Storm in ‘“ Lear,” and in the 
last scene of ‘‘ Othello,’’ Shakespeare triumphed in tearing 
art from the impossible: “‘ Hamlet ’’ is a failure. The 
material proved intractable in a deeper sense than that 
intended by Mr. Robertson in his admirable essay. 


To.S0 Be 
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THE WILDERNESS 


IN THE WILDs oF SouTH AMERICA. By Lec E. Miller. (Methuen. 
21s. net.) 
N a book of over four hundred descriptive pages 
I it is making the going for the reader unnecessarily 
hard to find the word “ undescribable”’ blocking 
his obscure way row and then. ‘“ The beauty of the 
forest is undescribable.”’ Anauthor should never say that, 
even when he feels overpowered ; it is as if a bootmaker 
should teii us that though what he is selling us is elegant 
and expensive, it is not leather. It is expected of a 
descriptive author that he should describe. But it may 
be that in the rapid making of stories of travel it is not 
easy nor profitable to spend much time in looking for 
the words which would communicate an experience that 
passed long before the traveller was at leisure to write. 
These remembrances in tranquillity are not quite so 
easy as they appear, before we get to them. In the case 
of Mr. Miller it is clear, too, that had he not wished to 
cover so much ground in one effort—‘ six years of explora- 
tion in Columbia, Venezuela, British Guiana, Argentine, 
Paraguay, and Brazil’’—we should have learned more 
of the country; for at times he does, as by chance, 
stop us in his long narrative with a few apt words which 
surprise us with the fact that the land he is describing is, 
after all, one we do not know. It is entirely foreign. 
Those toucans, macaws, and jaguars, which he con- 
stantly refers to, did not live among elm avenues in a 
park, as one might have thought up to the point when 
the true apparition of the tropical jungle was suddenly 
and momentarily visible. 

So Mr. Miller himself shows us that the place is not 
undescribable. Why should records of travel be presented 
to us as though they had little to do with literature ? 
They nearly always are. They are like those novels 
for ladies which depend on a plot and a love-interest to 
bear them up. So long as a reader is content to be con- 
cerned with what happened next this does not matter. 
In the case of a novel an uncritical reader unconsciously 
does the author’s work, and at a bare suggestion charges 
the author’s lifeless words with her own emotions. But 
this it is impossible to do with a travel book. We cannot 
meet the author half way. We do not know, as it were, 
wh ere he is. He must come himself and tell us all about 
it. If he has been to the Cameroons, and his story reads like 
Epping Forest with a few odd negroes and a suggestion 
of a gorilla, then it conveys no more to us than a novel 
in which nobody appears. It is without that difference 
of character which we should expect an author to dis- 
tinguish between Peckham and Canterbury. What is 
the good of writing about the Cameroons if your readers 
are not faced with an experience as strange as your own 
when first you got there ? 

This, of course, is asking a traveller to go through it 
all again for us, when he gets back. In fact, his book 
should be far the hardest and most enjoyable part of his 
travels. In a sense, he should not have returned properly 
till he has seen his book through. We are giving this 
form of literature a difficult standard, we know; but 
there is no doubt—we speak from a long experience of 
travel books—it is thought that the mere fact that a 
traveller has been where we have not is sufficient excuse 
to engage our attention. But in the travel book, as in 
every other form of letters, our attention has to be won, 

It is by that hard standard we are judging Mr. Miller’s 
narrative. If it had been no better than the usual record 
of a journey, it would have been easy to dismiss it per- 
functorily : but because it is better, and is full of good 
material, cne can but regret that he just misses a first-rate 
opportunity. The basin of the Amazon includes the 
Jargest area of unknown primitive wilderness in the world. 
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On the Gy-Parana, Mr. Miller had what is to-day a terrific 
experience. From his canoe in the blazing sun, near 
a small tributary which went into the forest in a dark 
sub-arborean way, he saw several small bronze figures 
streaked with blue paint, covered but with bows and 
arrows, shape like ghosts in the green gloom—where 
man is hardly ever seen—and stand watching them, 
These people do not know the use even of stone. Al] 
they want—shelter, meat, drink, arms and ornament— 
is taken from the trees; for though the United States 
are so near, and though there are many lines of steamers 
which touch at the coast, and a few which traffic on the 
main river as far as Iquitos, tropical South America js 
still as it was on the First Day. 

Hints and vignettes like that of the surprise of the 
Indians of the Gy-Parana (a tributary which enters the 
Madeira river a little below the rapids of San Antonio) 
keep one travelling on through Mr. Miller’s narrative, 
But, having so far to go, he is as a rule very perfunctory 
with these adventures. A reader gets the feeling, not 
that he is being favoured with an intimacy, but that he 
is a ‘‘ rubber-neck " under a guide who has much to do. 
One has to provide one’s own imaginary tropics as a 
general static background, and to put in the heat, illumina- 
tion, and the atmosphere. The author supplies the 
properties. We admit at once that we are most lucky 
to get them, for Mr. Miller, an expert ornithologist working 
for the American Museum of Natural History, went to a 
region where none but naturalists and genuine explorers 
ever venture, because they will get in return for their 
hardships there nothing but some evidence, satisfactory 
to but few people, and perhaps more than a little fever. 
It is a land which has no wealth, as the world understands 
wealth. But Mr. Miller—and it is a quality which makes 
his book of secure interest to those who have any knowledge 
of the regions through which he _ travelled—evidently 
felt that the riches of that perilous wilderness were attractive 
enough for him, and betrays some satisfaction in the 
thought, when on the Rio Mamoré in Bolivia, that that 
vast, heated, and silent jungle, with its wandering bands 
of savages and its fevers, will resist our improvements 
to the end of time. 

He indicates some bizarre stories. In a_ chapter, 
“Among the Yuracaré Indians of the Rio Chimoé,” he 
tells of admission to a secluded mission station, obtained 
because he pulled out an aching tooth of the autocrat 
who dominated it, Padre Fulgencio. This priest is 
trying to reclaim the Yuracarés, and they don't 
seem to want to be reclaimed. There is no doubt the 
padre is a good man with a scientific system; but as a 
pleasing illustration of the bland assumption of superiority 
of civilization’s representative, and the irony of its results 
(tosay nothing of the puzzled wonder of the inferior people 
who have heard one or two things about us), this chapter 
is delightful. In another part of the book some natives 
under the process of reclamation elsewhere ran away ; 
so they were brought back to the mission and tied to posts. 
This made them “ sullen.” 

All field naturalists will enjoy the author when among 
his birds. He has some hard words, too, for the plumage 
collector; and this good story for us. It is about the 
champion condor - hunter of the Andes. ‘‘ During his 
ten years of collecting he had killed more than sixteen 
thousand of the magnificent birds.’’ His method was to 
drive a fat mule to a lonely gorge, kill it, put nets about 
it, then pull the string, snare the assembly, and club 
them. The feathers come this way for ladies’ hats. But 
he is not working now. The war has sent the price down 
to half. And, ‘“ what,” he exclaimed, ‘“‘ me go out and 
slaughter such a wonderful, magnificent, and rare bird 
as the condor for ten pesos each ? No, sefior! not me! 
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THE SEAMY SIDE OF 
REVOLUTION 


Tue FRENCH REVOLUTION: A STUDY IN DEMocRaAcy. By Nesta 
H. Webster. (Constable. 21s. net.) 


HERE are two radically different ways of studying 
- history, corresponding to two different kinds of 
interest which it may arovse ; we may call these 
two ways, respectively, the dramatic and the sociological. 
The dramatic method is familiar in Shakespeare, and in 
almost all the older historians: it concentrates attention 
on individuals who are playing a prominent part, it rouses 
sympathy for some and aversion irom others, it supports 
or opposes a political party according as it loves or hates 
the leader of the party, and it regards the people at large 
as merely material for the passions of heroes and villains. 
At the end of a Shakespeare tragedy we hear something 
about the ‘‘ gored State,” and we learn with a shock that 
Civil War and regicide are not without political importance ; 
put while the action is in progress nothing reminds us that 
a community is concerned in what is happening. 

The sociological study of history, on the contrary, con- 
centrates attention on the life of the community, and only 
deals with prominent individuals in so far as they alter the 
conditions of ordinary life. Those who prefer this aspect 
of events are more interested in legislation than in legis- 
lators ; they are interested in economic ehanges, the develop- 
ment ot popular religion, the conflicts of collective passions 
that provide the forces exploited by leaders. To almost 
all readers, this method of treating history is less interesting 
than the other : it does not make the same human appeal, 
it does not enlist our feelings of personal love and hate, 
it is abstract and general. Nevertheless, it is, in a sense, 
far more important than the dramatic view. If we wish 
to know whether some event or movement was beneficial 
or harmful, it is only by the sociological method that we 
can acquire data for a decision. If we wish to understand 
historical causation, we must have some knowledge of the 
circumstances and passions of average men and women. 
From the point of view of the reformer, and also from that 
of science, the dramatic view is superficial and thin ; only 
the sociological method provides materials for a solid and 
massive opinion. 

The French Revolution lends itself to both kinds of 
treatment. The curious thing is that our judgment of it 
will be totally different according to the method we adopt. 
Viewed sociologically, the broad fact about it is that, before 
the Revolution, the mass of the French people lived in 
misery, while ever since the mass of them have lived in 
comparative comfort. And in spite of all temporary 
tyrannies, the net outcome of the Revolution was an enor- 
mous increase in liberty and equality. Whoever will 
compare the age of Louis XV. with that of Louis XVIII. 
will find this impossible to deny. Moreover, the Revolu- 
tion put into the world certain dynamic ideas—above all, 
the idea of democracy—which have largely dominated the 
course of history down to the present day. Although 
Socialists point out truly that the Revolution was bourgeois, 
and had no sympathy with the communism of Babeuf, yet 
the growth of nineteenth-century Socialism would have 
been impossible without it. We may like or dislike the 
ideas that it put into the world, but we cannot deny their 
importance. And in part they have achieved such a victory 
that very few now will question their justice. It results 
that those who adopt the sociological method are filled 
with a sense of the importance and success of the Revolu- 
tion, and are led to view it as one of the greatest periods in 
the world’s history. 

Mrs. Webster adopts the other method. She directs 
the reader's attention to the personal dramas of the Revolu- 
tion, the characters of the chief actors, their intrigues and 
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vices, their quarrels and their cruelties. Of revolutionary 
legislation we hear very little ; of economic changes hardly 
anything beyond the familiar accounts of queues and the 
methods of engineering famine. The book is interesting 
reading, and contains much information that throws light 
upon what was mesquin in the occurrences of the time, 
Evidence is accumulated to show that all the important 
dramatic events—such as the taking of the Bastille, the 
insurrection of women, the 10th of August and the Sep- 
tember massacres—were organized by a small band of 
unscrupulous intriguers, for petty personal motives and by 
the help of corruption and calculated crime. A good deal 
of the evidence accepted by Mrs. Webster is very shaky, 
since it consists of accounts given after the ending of the 
Terror by men who wished to exculpate themselves at the 
expense of their colleagues, and to win the maximum of 
sympathy in the changed political atmosphere. The war 
and the Russian Revolution have enlarged ow know- 
ledge of the possibilities of collective untruth in a universally 
hysterical mood. To ascertain historical truth is not easy 
when all eye-witnesses have a strong motive for distorting 
facts in the same direction. 

The view of the Revolution adopted in this book may be 
roughly summarized as follows: 

All the evils from which mankind have suffered, are 
suffering, and will suffer hereafter, are derived from two 
sources, the Prussians and the Bolsheviks. The ancien 
régime was neither Prussian nor Bolshevik, therefore it was 
admirable. The peasants were happy, the priests were 
virtuous, and the aristocrats enlightened and humane— 
with the exception of the Duke of Orleans and his faction, 
who showed a depravity by no means difficult to explain. 
For was not the Duke’s great-great-grandmother a German, 
the Princess Elizabeth of the Palatinate ? (Oddly enough, 
we learn that George III. was a perfect king.} And were 
not his associates influenced by German Freemasonry, 
and by the Order of the Illuminati, founded by the German 
Professor Adam Weishaupt, which “‘ abjured Christianity, 
advocated sensual pleasures, believed in annihilation, and 
called patriotism and loyalty narrow-minded prejudices 
incompatible with universal benevolence”’? It is no 
wonder it, under such influences, the Duke of Orleans 
conceived and executed the design of surreptitiously buying 
up all the grain, in order that, under the pressure of starva» 
tion, the populace might be led to rebel against their rightful 
sovereign. 

All the chief unconstitutional occurrences of the Revolu- 
tion are attributed by Mrs. Webster to four intrigues: 

I. The intrigue of the Orléanistes to change the dynasty of 
France. 

Il. The intrigue of the Subversives to destroy all religion and 
all government. 

III. The intrigue of Prussia to break the Franco-Austrian 
alliance. 

IV. The intrigue of the English revolutionaries to overthrow 
the governments both of France and England. 

With regard to the first and second of these, she produces 
abundant evidence, not all of it very reliable, but sufficient 
to establish a strong case. With regard to the other two, 
though no doubt they existed, she has, we think, greatly 
exaggerated their importance. One feels that her historical 
perspective has been somewhat distorted by the wholly 
laudable desire to throw a lurid light upon the wickedness 
of present-day Germans, pro-Germans and crypto-Bol- 
sheviks. Abandoned as these men may be, they had no 
part in the execution of Louis XVI. She cannot explain 
why Prussia made war on the Revolution, and is driven to 
maintain that Valmy was lost on purpose—a view which, 
we fear, will not please our French allies if they should come 
to hear of it. 

Histories of the French Revolution are almost always 
written with a strong bias. Those who admire its measures 
give an unduly favourable picture of its men, while those 
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who abhor its men are blind to the excellence of many of 
its measures. The fact seems to be that it was beneficent 
because governments were compelled to aim at popularity, 
but that its prominent men were one and all selfish, short- 
sighted and cruel, and, with the exception of Robespierre, 
corrupt and dissolute as well. Carlyle’s picture of 
Mirabeau is as misleading as anything ever written 
by a reputable historian; Mirabeau was a scamp 
whose debts could no longer be paid by the proceeds 
of his amours, and who therefore sold his talents 
first to Orléans and then to the Court. Madame Roland 
was a snob, whose revolutionary ardour was inspired by 
rancour against aristocrats who refused to treat her as an 
equal. Danton was an arriviste, mainly concerned to 
feather his own nest. These things are vehemently asserted 
by Mrs. Webster, and are no doubt true. It is also true 
that the statesmen of that time, like almost all statesmen 
in times of stress, shrank from no atrocity in the endeavour 
to gain their ends. But no indictment against the men 
can suffice to prove that the Revolution itself was evil. 
History shows that, broadly speaking, governments do as 
much harm as they dare, and as much good as they must: 
the governments that do the most goo are not those inspired 
by honest convictions (which are often more harmful than 
vices), but those that live in imminent terror of popular 
disapproval. It is for this reason that the men of the 
Convention, bad as they were, achieved miracles in war, 
and in their social legislation laid the foundations of the 
happiness of the French people. 

Mrs. Webster appears to believe literally in demoniac 
possession. Speaking of the ‘‘ Subversives’”’ (i.¢., Bol- 
sheviks), she says: 

When we study the manner in which they carried out their 
design, when we read of the frightful profanity that was inaugurated 
during the Terror, the desecration of the churches, the blasphemies 
against Christ and the Holy Virgin, and the worship of Marat, it is 
almost impossible to disbelieve in demoniacal possession, to doubt 
that these men, inflamed with hatred against all spiritual influences 
working for good in the world, became indeed the vehicles for those 
other spirits, the powers of darkness, whose cause they had made 
their own. And in their hideous deaths, for nearly every one 
perished on the scaffold, were they not, perhaps, like the Gadarene 
swine, victims of the demons that drove them to destruction ?”’ 

We are afraid this shows too idyllic a view of normal 
human nature. Men and nations, driven by fear or the 
lust for power, are at any time capable of crimes at least 
as great as those of the Terror. What distinguishes the 
crimes of the Terror is that their victims belonged largely 
to the upper classes : it is this, and this alone, that makes 
us think them more atrocious than the crimes that we 
ourselves commit or support. In recent months, from the 
Rhine to the Siberian plains, innumerable women and chil- 
dren have died of starvation deliberately inflicted. Probably 
the resulting sum of misery has been far greater than that 
caused by the Fiench Revolution, but no one thinks it 
atrocious because the deaths were not dramatic, and the 
victims were not rich. The dramatic treatment of history 
and politics is the enemy of truth and mercy, the strongest 
support of tyranny and ancient wrong. Regarded from 
this point of view, Mrs. Webster is to be congratulated on 
her work. B. R. 

Tue Council of the Victoria Institute some months ago 
announced its intention to award, under the Gunning Prize 
Scheme, a sum of money in acknowledgment of the best book 
published within the past three years, in general support of 
the aims and objects of the Institute. As a result of this 
announcement, a number of works were submitted; and 
after careful examination it has been decided to award two 
prizes, namely, to the Rev. A. H. Finn (£40) in respect of 
his volume “ The Unity of the Pentateuch’’; and to Sir 
Bertram Windle, F.R.S. (£30), in respect of his book ‘‘ The 
Church and Science.’’ These works were held to serve a high 
and timely purpose in the sphere of apologetics, which is the 
chief concern and object of the Victoria Institute. 
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AN UNPOETICAL “POEMA 
DEL CID” 


Tue Lay or THE Cip. By R. Selden Rose and I 
ie + p -eonard Bacon 
(Berkeley, Cal. Semi-centennial Publicati RTE 
bey ey a nial Publications of the University 


N the United States of America, as in other countries 
it is easy to distinguish two schools of humanistic 
studies, the actual date of division varying consider- 

ably according to local circumstances (there being the 
usual exceptions to prove the rule), but every land 
alike in this, that the earlier school inclines to spacious 
methods, while the later prefers work more detailed in 
character. In the case of Spanish studies in America 
the date of demarcation is roughly that of the Spanish- 
American War, which was the direct cause of a revived 
interest in everything relating to Spain—an_ interest 
shared by academic circles not invariably imbued with 
romantic and esthetic notions and ideals. In the earlier 
period we get men of the stamp of Ticknor, Prescott, 
Motley, Longfellow, Washington Irving, Lowell and Hay ; 
while later on we find scholars whom it would be invidious 
to name—men of gifts, and at times of considerable 
learning, but who neither take, nor pretend to take, wide 
views, preferring to deal laboriously with small problems. 
This is inevitable. It is the duty and privilege of pioneers 
to give out to the world wide surveys of their subject, 
while it is the no less obvious duty and privilege of their 
successors to test these, and where necessary to improve 
on them in detail. The problem is complicated by the 
circumstance that the achievements of the Old Guard 
should be assimilated by the men of the younger generation 
before they set to work. 

If we narrow down our view to the ‘‘ Poema del Cid,” 
we find that the most distinguished living Hispanist in 
English-speaking lands, who happens to be an Englishman, 
when lecturing on this work in America some twelve 
years ago, named Bello, Cornu, Damas Hinard, Hookham 
Frere, Huntington, Lidforss, Ormsby, Menéndez Pidal, 
Restori and Vollmdéller, and said of them: ‘“ Thanks 
to these and other scholars whose labours cannot be 
adequately acknowledged by any formal compliment, 
the text of the ‘Poema del Cid’ has been purged of 
many corruptions, and made vastly more intelligible.”* 
The present translators not only omit to refer to any save 
one of these forerunners (the exception being Menéndez 
Pidal, to whose labours they obviously owe much), but do 
not appear even to have examined the two previous 
standard renderings of the poem by Englishmen,} though 
it is true these are only fragmentary. 

That of John Hookham Frere (1808), excellent in many 
ways, has now, as Professor Fitzmaurice-Kelly truly says, 
been ‘superseded by Ormsby’s version” (1879). Had 
Mr. Rose and Mr. Bacon studied these, they would surely 
have thought twice before publishing the translation 
now under review. But let the reader judge for himself. 
To make the presentation more complete, we add the 
literal prose rendering of Damas Hinard (which, like the 
fragments of Hookham Frere, was printed with the original 
on the opposite page), and the effort of their own country- 
man, Mr. Huntington (1897-1903), a gentleman whose 
labours in the cause of Spanish literature have made every 
student his debtor, but who is not necessarily on that 
account a poet, or even a master of prose: 





* James Fitzmaurice-Kelly, ‘Chapters on Spanish Literature,” 
London, 1908 (p. 15). 

t We have no space to take account of Dennis (1845) and Gibson 
(1887), who based their renderings of the Cid legend, like Herder, 
mainly on the ballads, but who succeeded well enough when they 
made use of the ‘‘ Poema.” 
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J. H. FRERE. 


I defy you for a coward and a traitor as you are; ; 

For the daughters of the Cid, you have done them great unright, 

In the wrong that they have suffer’d you stand dishonour’d quite. 

Although they are but women, and each of you a knight, 

I hold them worthier far ; and here my word I plight, 

Before the King Alfonso, upon this plea te fight. 

If it be God his will, before the battle part, ; 

Thou shalt avow it with thy mouth, like a traitor as thou art, 
DAMAS HINARD. 

e défie ton corps pour méchant et pour traitre. 

e combattrai touchant cela contre toi, ici, devant le roi don 

Alphonse. , , F 
Quant aux filles du Cid, dofia Elvire et dojfia Sol, 

Pour les avoir abandonnées moins vous valez tous deux. 
Elles sont des femmes, et vous étes des hommes: 
De toute maniére elles valent plus que vous. 
Lorsque le combat aura lieu, s'il plait au Créateur, 
Tu le reconnaitras en mani¢re de traitre. 
De tout ce que j’ai dit je prouverai la vérité. 
ORMSBY. 
Now take thou my defiance as a traitor, trothless knight : 
Upon this plea before our King Alfonso will I fight ; 
The daughters of my lord are wronged, their wrong is mine to 
right. 
That ye those ladies did desert, the baser are ye then ; 
For what are they ?—weak women; and what are ye ?—strong 
men. 
On every count I deem their cause to be the holier, 
And I will make thee own it when we meet in battle here. 
Traitor thou shalt confess thyself, so help me God on high, 
And all that I have said to-day my sword shall verify. 
HUNTINGTON. 
. . . For evil one and traitor 

Do I defy thy body here before 

King Alfonso. Daughters of the Cid, 

Dame Sol and Dame Elvira, as to them, 

In that ye left them is your worth the less, 

For they but women are and ye are men: 

In every guise their worth is more than yours. 

An ’t please Creator, when the fight is come, 

In traitor guise ye shall acknowledge it. 

I'll prove the truth of all that I have said. 

ROSE AND BACON. 

For a wicked man and traitor thy person I arraign. 
In fight before Alfonso that same will I maintain, 
For Dame Sol and Dame Elvira, for the Cid’s daughters’ sake. 
Thou didst cast away the ladies thine honor cheap to make. 
Ye are men to all appearance, tender women are those two; 
Yet in every way whatever they are worthier than you. 
If, when we join the combat, God shall like well in his heart, 
Thyself shalt thou confess it, like a traitor as thou art. 
Whatever I have uttered shall then be known for true. 

We have purposely chosen a passage (Il. 3343-51) that 
is neither outstandingly beautiful nor insignificant. It 
must be clear at once that the work of both the English 
translators is in the best tradition of their craft, and far 
superior as poetry to that of their American successors ; 
while we have a specially warm corner in our heart for 
Damas Hinard, who, if we are not mistaken, is the only 
one of the five to seize the old poet’s meaning in the lines : 

ellas son mugieres e vos sodes varones, 
en todas guisas mas valen que vos. 
We hesitate to differ from a master of the standing of 
Sr. Menéndez Pidal, the most learned of all Cid scholars, 
whose text a few lines further on might at first sight 
§ § 
appear to support the view of the majority : 
fijas del Cid, por que las vos dexastes, 
en todas guisas, sabed, que mas que vos valen. 
But why not read ‘“‘ por qué” here, and put a mark of 
interrogation, as Damas Hinard does ? 
Quant aux filles du Cid, pourquoi les avez-vous laiss¢es ? 
De toute fagon sachez qu’elles valent plus que vous. 

Even if we do not adopt this reading, supported though it 
be by the fact that slight variations in letter and meaning 
are a commonplace of epic repetition, we should still 
prefer to interpret those two lines of the earlier passage 
as upholding the superiority of women over men, 
rather than as an implied disparagement of the 
fair sex, which does not appear to us in keeping 
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either with the spirit of the poem or with the chivalry of 
the speakers. It is one of the chief points of difference 
between the “Cid” and the somewhat earlier poem 
by which it is obviously influenced—the ‘“ Roland ”’— 
that the Spanish work lays stress on those episodes of 
the hero’s career that are concerned with women; and 
one may be sure that its author would have infused more 
interest into the character of the fair Alde than the 
Frenchman attempted. These few lines bring out this 
tendency more effectively and more concisely than any 
others, so we render them, with Damas Hinard, and 
with Dennis (who merely gives a prose paraphrase of this 
passage): ‘Inasmuch as ye forsook your wives, ye have 
proved yourselves less noble than they; and inasmuch 
as they are women and ye are men, they are in every wise 
better and worthier than ye.” 

We would rather not insist on the point that the latest 
translators are no poets. Were this our aim, we could 
quote indefinitely : 

You might see a many tent-ropes everywhither broken lie. 
Dame Sol and Dame Elvira, unto thee do I present, 
To whom thou wilt then give them, and I will be content, 
where the last line is surely less clear than the original to 
anyone with the least smattering of Latin or Romance: 

. . . dadlas a qui quisiéredes vos, ca yo pagado so. 
We prefer to say that they are accurate and scholarly ; 
and that being so, we wish they had adopted the method 
of Damas Hinard. 

Two words in conclusion. That eccentric genius 
Sir Richard Burton once wrote (‘‘ Camoens,”’ 1881, vol. i. 
p. 5): ‘‘ The metre of ‘ Hiawatha’ would well suit the 
recitative and more prosaic parts of the ‘ Cid’ ” in English 
—a hint not to be disregarded by future aspirants, and 
one that might be extended to the whole work. And, 
finally, it is not to be supposed that poems like the 
“Roland ” and the ‘‘ Cid”’ have no message for our age. 
The former was inspired by a hero who had been slain 
some three hundred years before; the latter by one who 
died twelve years after William the Conqueror, and about 
whose name a legend had gathered within fifty years— 
for the ‘‘Poema”’ is dated about 1150. The Spanish 
epic, though much indebted to that of France, and though 
perhaps less even in merit, shows the more direct 
inspiration. That the ‘‘ Roland ”’ has not lost its trumpet- 
call was shown by the superb use Mr. John Masefield 
made of it in his ‘‘ Gallipoli,’ one of the few war-books 
that will live. The “‘ Poema del Cid” deserves no less of 
posterity. H. O. 


A Muse aT SEA. By E. Hilton Young. (Sidgwick & 
Jackson. 2s. 6d. net.).—‘‘ For making a book of these verses,”’ 
says Mr. Hilton Young in his foreword, ‘‘ my apology is 
(a) that it is a very little one, (b) that I never did it before, 
(c) and that I will never do it again.’’ The excuses are not 
necessary, fcr Mr. Young’s book is a very presentable one, 
composed with much literary tact and skill, and containing one 
or two very interesting poems. ‘‘ Ina Turret ’’ is, perhaps, the 
most remarkable of these. We quote from it this description 
of gunfire in a naval battle :— 

Bright balls of liquid fire 
Break through the smoke-clouds dim, 
One instant swim, 
And then expire 
There where each monster strikes, 
Misses—and fountains splash 
Hits with a flash— 
That row of spikes 
That is the enemy, 
Hull down and hid. His tall 
Foremasts are all 
There is to see. 
This clear, sharp description is excellent. We like Mr. Young 
less when he writes on more general, more conventionally 
noble themes, as in ‘‘ Sunset Afloat’’ and ‘‘ The ‘ Iron Duke’ 
to the ‘ Victory.’ ”’ 
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THE DRAMA OF MERCHANTRY 


THE YorK MERCERS AND MERCHANT ADVENTURERS, 1356-1917, 
Surtees Society, vol. 129, forthe year1917. (Durham, Andrews 
& Co.; London, Quaritch.) 


HE urge of commerce was irresistible in this coun try 
from the fourteenth century onwards. In succession 
to the Gilda Mercatoria, which included all grades 

of traders and many kinds of artificers, but changed its 
character by degrees, or fell into decay, and in recent 
years has been represented in but one English town by a 
mere shadow of its former self, there sprang up a 
great number of separate crafts’ guilds and local societies 
of merchants. The latter were fraternities of men who 
were neither makers nor producers, but dealt in single 
commodities or in a variety of goods. Then arose two 
great associations: the Fellowship of the Merchants of 
the Staple, who alone could export raw materials, such as 
wool; and the Company of Merchant Adventurers of 
England, who exported manufactured goods (chiefly 
woven fabrics), in the beginning, mainly to the Nether- 
lands. Organized in the reign of King Edward IIL., 
though of earlier origin, the Staplers became part of the 
fiscal machinery of the Crown. The “ spreading Planes ” 
and “cool Retreat” of the place which aforetime the 
woolstaplers held are known to every Londoner. The 
freelances, or Adventurers, obtained their earliest charter 
fiom King Henry IV., were granted increased powers in 
1505, and received from Queen Elizabeth a full charter of 
incorporation in the year 1564. Their headquarters, until 
1666, were at Mercers’ Hall, in London. The Adventurers’ 
principal foreign ‘‘ residence ’’’ in the seventeenth century 
was at Hamburg, and the fraternity became known in 
consequence as the Hamburg Company. Similar associa- 
tions, trading farther afield, weie formed during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; such as the Eastland, 
Muscovy, Turkey, Morocco, and East India Comparies— 
the last-named the most powerful of all. 

Although the more influential merchants resided in 
London, there were in other English towns numerous 
Adventurers, who sometimes formed themselves into 
separate communities, as at Hull, Chester, Bristol, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and York. The three last-named 
are still in existence. Mr. J. Latimer has written a 
“‘ History of the Society of Merchant Venturers of Bristol.” 
Two volumes previously published by the Surtees Society 
contain extracts from the records of the Merchant 
Adventurers of Newcastle. And the volume before us 
comprises a selection from the manuscripts of the sodality 
at York, ably edited by Miss Maud Sellers, Litt.D., whose 
introduction to the text is of considerable interest. 

The manuscripts of the York Merchant Adventurers 
extend over more than five centuries, and include charters, 
ordinances, rent rolls, account books of ships employed 
in the cloth industry, wills, and correspondence. In the 
middle of the fourteenth century York had access to the 
sea by the Ouse and the Humber ; and it is of significance 
that these records begin in 1356 with the conveyance of 
property to three York merchants, who in the following 
year were licensed to form a guild for men and women 
“in honore Domini nostri Jhesu Christi, et beatissime 
Marie virginis.”’ Later a hospital was founded, and records 
exist of the rebuilding of the chapel. The fraternity had 
a convivial, as well as a religious and business side. In 
addition to the ordinary services in chapel, and feasts in 
hall, there was a Hochzeit on Corpus Christi Day, in which 
the spiritual and secular elements combined. The first 
reference to this rejoicing is in the account roll for the year 
1437. The clergy organized a procession, and a pageant 
play was produced under the auspices of the brethren. 
In 1453 the mercers commissioned the parish clerk of 
Leeds, and others, to produce the pageant ‘‘ Domysday.” 
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To the second half of the fifteenth century belongs a list of 
the mercers’ stage properties, among which are “ y yerddes 
of now canways . for the sollys to ryse owt of”: that 
is to say, for clouds from or upon which the redeemed 
souls could be wafted to heaven. The unredeemed were 
thrust below, and were left in the awkward fix suggested 
by the lines quoted in the editor’s introduction : 
Ye cursed kaitiffis, fro me ye flee, 
In helle to dwelle withouten ende, 
There ye shall nevere butt sorowe see 
And sitte by Satanas the feinde. 

The brethren and their helpers were a simple, cheerful 
set; and, like the members of the old Gilda Mercatorig 
who (as Dr. Gross informs us) indulged in “ weale,”” 
““ grene gese,”’ “‘ good bere, and ale,” “ frometye,” and 
similar dainties, they had a truly English liking for jollifi- 
cations at which large quantities of eatables and beer 
were consumed. Such entries as “Item, spend at ale 
at dyvers times . . vjd. .”’; “ Kakkys and alle” at a 
“ ferst rehers”’ ; and “ Item, that we hase [sic] spend at 
dyvers times abowte the tollne, and our drynkyng, and 
our soper on Corpus Christi day at evyn, iiis. vid.” axe 
indicative of anything but asceticism. We moderns are 
less clubbable than were our ancestors, and are so 
“superior ’’ that frigid seclusion, or an acrid primness, is 
frequently our only notion of dignity. In the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries the people of York were apparently 
neither especially poor nor signally unhappy. The fact 
that, so lately as 1899, nearly 28 per cent. of the population 
of the same city were found to be living in miserable 
conditions of want, leads to the discomforting reflection 
that during the intervening centuries the rate of our 
economic progress has been, in great measure, gastero- 
podous. What is now imperatively needed is a strong 
determination on the part of every citizen that the future 
of the worker shall be full of brightness. 

Notwithstanding the frequent merrymakings of the 
traders of York, they were shrewd and energetic men and 
women of business—merchants, mercers, grocers, and others 
—who prospered in their callings, and in 1430 had been 
granted a charter distinguishing them as “ The Mistery of 
Mercers cf our City of York.” In 1580 they were in- 
corporated as ‘‘ The Governor, Assistants, and Company of 
the Merchant Adventurers of the City of York.” The 
fraternity entered into rivalry with the London merchants 
who were endeavouring to monopolize commerce with 
foreign parts; took part in successful attacks on the 
Staplers’ monopoly ; and shared in the work of breaking 
down the competition of the Hanse Merchants. These 
German traders, who had opportunities from which 
Englishmen were excluded—a state of af airs which in 
1493 caused a rict and an assault upon the Steelyard at 
Dowgate—were chagrined to see the gradual transference 
ot foreign business from their own control to the Merchant 
Adventurers; and in 1598 the Hansards were ordered 
withir fourteen days to quit their “ Stahlhof ’’ for ever. 

In the Prologue to the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales” there is a 
hint at the doubtful social status of the merchants of 
the day; and a very unflattering portrait is drawn of 
them in the ‘‘ Mirour de l’omme.’’ Nevertheless, uncouth, 
grasping, and false as some of the traders presumably 
were, it is impossible to withhold a meed of admiration 
for men who risked their lives and possessions in ships 
scarcely bigger than present-day barges ; faced danger of 
tempests, fire, piratical attacks, and disease, besides the 
ordinary risks cf commerce ; drove the Easterlings from 
English soil ; beat them abroad at their own trade ; and 
laid the foundations of Britain’s maritime predominance. 

““The York Mercers and Merchant Adventurers, 1356- 
1917,” is an excellent addition to the long series of admirable 
volumes issued by the Surtees Society. ece 
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THE TEMPLE 


ANNUAL REPORTS: HINDU AND BUDDHIST MONUMENTS, 
NORTHERN CIRCLE: ARCHHOLOGICAL SURVEY, EASTERN 
CIRCLE. MysORE ARCH#OLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


“ UGHT we not to start? The elephants must be 

() waiting.”’ 

“There is no necessity. Elephants sometimes 
wait four hours.” 

“But the Temple is far.” 

“Oh no, there are thirty of them.” 

“Thirty temples! Are they far?” 

“No, no, no, not at all—fifteen really, but much 
jungle ; fifteen to come and fifteen to go.” 

“Fifteen of what?” 

“ Fifteen all.” 

After such preparations, and in such a spirit, the 
Temple used to be attacked; and came off victorious. 
Whether it was one or fifteen or thirty, or thirty miles off, 
or thirty miles of temples, was never proved, because the 
elephant misunderstood, or plans changed, or tiffin was too 
delicious. Evening fell, and the pale blue dome of the sky 
was corniced with purple where it touched the trees. “It 
will now be too late for the Temple.” So it keeps its 
secret in some stony gorge or field of tough grass, or, 
more triumphant still, in the land beyond either, where 
a mile and an elephant are identical and everything is 
nothing. 

There are signs, however, that the elusive building has 
been brought to book at last. English parish churches 
and American wooden houses have been classified and 
obliged to state where they are and when they were built. 
Why should the Temple be exempt ? Anglo-Indian officials, 
such as will stand no nonsense, have penetrated the jungle 
and demanded plain answers to plain questions; and 
reluctantly, and giving all the trouble they can, the Temples 
have replied. Prevarication is useless. It is no use 
saying: ‘“‘I am a temple no longer. No man, not even 
a god, has visited me for a thousand million years.” Once 
a temple, always a temple; and in any case the state- 
ment is unhistorical. Pointing with his switch, the 
official mutters : ‘‘ Clear away those custard apples so that 
we can have a look at the beastly thing .seventeenth- 
century Vaishnavite! Exactly. And I was told it was 
Jain . . . . And look here: the women are not to 
pat cow-dung on it. If they do they'll get fined.’ 
He rides on, and the Temple is cleaned up, and is photo- 
graphed, looking sulky and spruce, and information such 
as the following is collected :— 

To the north of Navilkuriki is a fine mastikal containing figures 
of husband and wife, the latter holding a mirror in theleft hand 
and a lime between the thumb and forefinger of the right hand. 
In some cases flames are shown as issuing from the head of the 
female figure, and the couple are represented as dancing as an 
indication of their joy after coming together in Heaven. A well 
executed mastikal was also found in Nanjappa’s back yard. The 
bottom panel has a standing couple, the female figure holding a mirror 
in the left hand and a lime between the thumb and forefinger of 
the right hand. On both sides of the couple is a female figure on 
horseback holding a mirror and a lime, 

And so on until myriads of monuments throughout the 
peninsula have uttered their little secrets. Some there are 
—perhaps the majority—who can speak no more except with 
the general voice of the earth. They have become dust 
again, or a pathway, or new temples. From others sanctity 





chas ebbed; outwardly perfect, they have been deserted 


through some weariness or terror that they inspired. Others 
are dying ; a priest still plays with a few holy toys on the 
floor, but above him are darkness and whirling bats. A 
few are alive and bang gongs, which grieve the missionaries 
and irritate the Club (‘‘ There’s that Temple again at its 
puja—something up if one only knew it”). And over all 
of them archeology now presides—Pallas Athene, as patient 
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and as dignified as ever, yet somehow not looking her best. 
It is difficult to say what is amiss with our goddess. Perhaps 
she has encountered one of the Indian deities—Krishna, for 
instance—and they did not get on. At all events, as one 
reads these Reports, one does miss the high consecrated 
fervour that inspires similar publications about Egypt 
and Greece. The Anglo-Indian officials seem to set their 
teeth and get through the mirrors and limes in Nanjappa’s 
back yard as quick as they can. It’s a job that’s got to 
be done, like any other job. And their Indian collaborators, 
though more leisurely, have likewise the air of pursuing a 
profession instead of a passion. 





One ought perhaps to except Mr. Narasimhachar, Director 
of Archeology for the State of Mysore. His Report—which 
is much more interesting than either of those that come 
from British India—is lightened by flashes of enthusiasm. 
He describes terrible climbs and tremendous views, and 
alludes to an inscription about “a European lady named 
Ellen,”’ who died of cholera in 1846 in Sira, and to a Fakir 
who did penance until he became an ant-hill. But the 
other writers, even when they are describing buildings as 
interesting as the Buddhist monasteries at Nalanda and 
the Jain temples in the Deogarh Fort, work doggedly and 
almost unsympathetically. One can scarcely blame them for 
this, for, as already indicated, the general deportment of the 
Temple is odious. It is unaccommodating, it rejects every 
human grace, its jokes are ill-bred, its fair ladies are fat, 
it ministers neither to the sense of beauty nor to the sense 
of time, and it is discontented with its own material. No 
one could love such a building. Yet no one can forget 
it. It remains in the mind when fairer types have faded, 
and sometimes seems to be the only type that has any 
significance. When we tire of being pleased and of being 
improved, and of the other gymnastics of the West, and 
care, or think we care, for Truth alone; then the Indian 
Temple exerts its power, and beckons down absurd or de- 
testable vistas to an exit unknown to the Parthenon. We 
say ‘‘ Here is truth,” and as soon as we have said the words 
the exit—if it was one—closes, and we fly back to ourfold 
habits again. So must it have been in the case of the Curator 
of the Muttra Museum, who fled from his exhibits to assist 
the Great War. He did not go in person, but he sent a grand 
total of over 100 recruits, and the Assistant Recruiting Officer 
wrote to him in consequence. The letter isquoted. It thanks 
the Curator for “any your cheerful optimistic vieds "— 
mysterious praise of which we can only be sure that it 
implies a reaction from transcendentalism—a reaction which, 
in other forms, comes out clearly enough in most pages of these 
Reports. 


At the end of each Report is a long list of photographs 
for sale. But is one allowed to buy them? The question 
is less idle than it sounds. Some years ago the present 
reviewer was in India and tried to buy photographs. Down 
many a jungle path he tracked them, but in vain, and only 
after several weeks was the appropriate Anglo-Indian official 
found and a meeting arranged by a mutual friend. “ Yes,” 
said the official bleakly. ‘“‘ The negatives are certainly there. 
But it is scarcely the Government of India’s business to cater 
for the stray globe-trotter.” It was rather rude of him, but 
it was something else besides: he was expressing, though 
unintentionally, the wishes of the Temple itself. What does 
it matter if everything is known provided nobody knows it ? 
[he Temple has never resented the omniscience of God. An 
infinite number of negatives locked up for eternity in a 
box belonging to the Government of India—the concep- 
tion appeals to the religious sense, it renders even archeology 
bearable, and it is significant that this particular Anglo- 
Indian should still figure as a prominent official in one of 
the publications under review—there is no occasion to 
specify in which, E. M. F. 
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DEA EX MACHINA 


A Man anv His Lesson. By W. B. Maxwell. (Hutchinson. 
6s. 9d. net.) 
HOSE readers who are accustomed to, and, indeed, 
confess a fondness for, the delicate preliminaries of 
a performance—the light rush of arpeggios, the 
few inquiring chords, the little silence—will find them - 
selves strangely shaken and surprised by the first chapter 
of ‘A Man and his Lesson.’”’ Alas, poor souls! 
they will barely have settled themselves, barely have 
furled their fans and opened their programmes before 
p. 14, and there is the hero standing up and bowing, 
the heroine looking back at him from the doorway, 
kissing the tips of her fingers, their grande passion, 
that only began on page 5, enjoyed and resigned, 
and the first item on the programme, in fact, over and 
done with. , 

Certainly, the circumstances were exceptional. 
Bryan Vaile, playwright and barrister, did not start 
life until the age of thirty-three. ‘‘ Till then all had 
been colourless.’’ Then, for no reason he could explain, 
the world smiled and he plunged—into the blue-blooded 
sea of London aristocracy. The mermaid, the siren 
who lifted a white arm to him, was Diana Kenion, the 
greatest beauty and the most celebrated young woman 
in Mayfair. Tall, slender, exquisite—a nymph in blue 
gauze, charming the Prime Minister, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, painters and poets, alike, she had but 
to beckon. After being with her “ he was like a mortal 
emptied and exhausted by divine excesses. He was 
not an ordinary young man going home to bed—he 
had fallen from Olympian heights. . .” 

But she cannot understand why he has not a tele- 
phone. He has one installed. And sometimes she 
rings him up very early in the morning, and “‘ while he 
listened he thought of her standing with sandled feet 
among daffodils . . . with the sunbeams touching her 
bare arm and neck...” And her telephone? Or 
late at night when “ he heard her give a little sigh that 
was like a breath of air in the foliage of the dark grove 
where she was lying down to rest.’”. With her telephone ? 
And she cannot understand why he has no money. 
If he had made a real success ... ‘Oh, how I would 
shove you along!’’ But he has not made it and she 
loves money, so “‘ Good-bye”’ it must be, and ‘‘ Good-bye ” 
it is. 

With the exit of Diana the pace becomes more normal, 
The scene is Bournemouth and the heroine is Mabel, 
warm and plump and brown. This time he is her 
Diana, her hero, her knight who cuts the cords that 
bind the young girl to the tree, and he treats her as 
Diana had treated him. No, for at heart he is ‘“‘ not a 
bad sort really,” and so they marry, and acquire 
children, money, success, a house in Regent’s Park 
and quite a number of friends. “On a warm July 
Sunday there would be sometimes as many as a hundred 
and fifty or two hundred people in the garden.””’ We 
do not know to what extent Mabel and Bryan enjoyed 
these parties, but the author simply cannot tear himself 
away. ‘“‘The Man and his Lesson” fade and are 
forgotten while he shows us round the garden, intro- 
ducing, explaining, and crying the delightful news 
that ‘ Mr. Odo Mainz, the composer, with his wife and 
clever, charming daughters, came frequently, but never 
as frequently as his hosts would wish,’ etc., until, nobly 
sacrificing his enjoyment, he produces “‘ on a patch of 
gravel in front of the verandah’ Diana again, now the 
wife of the Duke of Middlesborough. 

But this time there is Mabel, the sanctity of home 
life, his reputation, the good opinions of London’s 
dramatic critics to be considered ; Diana has to use her 
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telephone quite desperately before he is won back 
Four days and nights of bliss, and he returns to Mabe] 
and the children a ruined man, determined to take 
veronal before his disgrace is made known. But in 
that dark hour the housemaid brings in the Daily Maij— 
and war is declared between England and Germany 
Hurrah for August, 1914! He is saved. Off he goes 
to be honourably killed. Off he goes to the greatest of 
all garden parties—and this time there is no doubt as 
to his enjoying himself. War has its black side, but the 
lessons—the lessons it teaches a man! Where else 
shall a man learn the value of brotherly love, the wisdom 
and friendliness of the generals at the Base, the beauty 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s phrase ‘‘ the War to end war.” 
the solid worth and charm of a London restaurant, a 
London club, a London theatre? Diana died while 
the garden party was at its liveliest, and Vaile was thus 
freed to live, to be wounded, to confess his fault to 
Mabel, and to be forgiven. So, after having ‘‘ come out 
again to the grand old task,’”’ to “strike another blow 
for England and the cause,’’ Bryan Vaile is free to go 
home, having learned his last and greatest lesson, which 
is never to answer the telephone again. 
K. M. 


LIKELY AND UNLIKELY 


Puases OF IrRIsH History. By Eoin MacNeill, Professor of 
Ancient Irish History in the National University of Ireland, 
(Dublin, Gill. 12s. 6d. net.) 


HEY tell a tale in West Kerry which has often come 

I into our mind as we read the current histories of 

Ireland. There was once a widow, it runs, and she 
had a son, Shane. One day her cow was lost. So she 
calls her son, Shane, and giving himarope : “ Shane,” says 
she, ‘take this rope and search all places, likely and 
unlikely, till you find that cow.’’ Out goes Shane, and it 
isn’t long till she hears a scraping on the roof. Out with 
her, and what should she see but her son, Shane, with his 
rope on the roof? “‘ What are you doing there, you omad- 
haun?”’ says she. “ You told me to search all places, 
likely and unlikely,” says he, “and, by my baptism!” 
says he, “ I’m searching the unlikely places first.” 

These things are an allegory and are written for our 
instruction. For whenever the English historians who 
have set themselves to tell the tale of Ireland come to 
deal with the native Irish (with whom they feel they must 
reckon in a minor degree in the history of Ireland), they 
are all found looking in the most unlikely places for their 
facts. The main difficulty, of course, is that the incurable 
Irish would persist in writing in their own language. Now 
it is well known that the languages of history are Latin, 
Norman-French and English. Most precious of all docu- 
ments of history are those alluring little scraps of vellum 
written over with texts which begin with some such formula 
as: Notum sit omnibus me dedisse et concessisse . . . 
With these and all other such documents as could be 
enrolled in courts of record you have the solid basis of 
history. Chronicles may also be used, if they are written 
in a civilized language. Literary texts (with the same 
proviso) may be sparingly employed in illustration of the 
manners and customs and the intellectual life of a people. 
Failing all these, any available translations (at whatever 
date and by whomsoever executed) may be looked into. 
These translations will prove to you that it would be labour 
lost to study the original language. And Irish is not one 
of the languages of the Oxford school of history. 

Now Irish (though in the later time with other languages 
‘in opposition ”) was the speech of the majority of Irish- 
men down to the seventeenth century. A vast number 
of manuscripts have come down to us from those times, 
and they contain a great quantity of texts of a more Or 
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less historical nature. For the early periods they give 
practically all the first-hand information available, and 
even in the latest time they cannot be neglected, if we 
are to understand the Irish point of view. And surely 
that is desirable, even though in the last resort we find 
ourselves compelled to disagree with it. We remember an 
interesting example of the way in which the very existence 
of this literature is sometimes denied. There is a book 
by Lord Ernest Hamilton (whom some have called an 
historian) entitled ‘‘ The Soul of Ulster.” Its first chapter 
is devoted to the proof that the Elizabethan wars in 
Ireland were holy wars against barbarians. One of the 
“war aims” (which, let us add in parenthesis, the Eliza- 
bethans did not exactly inscribe on their banners) was the 
introduction into Ireland of “‘ the language of Shakespeare.”’ 
What was the condition of the literature which was to be 
so magnificently displaced? Lord Ernest will tell us: 
“The contemporaries in Ireland of Shakespeare were the 
thymers extolling in verse, which mercifully has not 
survived, ‘ the beastliest and most odious part of men’s 
doings.’”” It happened that when this book was published 
the present writer had been studying for some years the 
very considerable literature produced in Lord Ernest’s own 
Ulster by these rhymers (‘‘ whose work mercifully has not 
survived ”’) in the late sixteenth and throughout the whole 
course of the seventeenth century. The description of its 
character borrowed by Lord Ernest from an Elizabethan 
deputy, who could not read it, does not strike him as 
accurate. He would be interested to study the literature 
in “ the language of Shakespeare ” produced by the new 
settlers during that century, if he could find it. Why, 
even the boundless flood of Jeremy Taylor’s eloquence 
failed in that environment of dour Presbyterians. 

There is no need to labour this point, which is sufficiently 
obvious. The literature has survived, but the historians 
will not or cannot read it. They read at the most the 
“ Annals of the Four Masters.’’ But that noble work, as 
Prof. MacNeill points out, does not explain itself. It is 
the mere skeleton of Irish history, and only a profound 
study of the whole body of Irish literature will clothe that 
skeleton with flesh and make those bones live. 

It is the great value of Prof. MacNeill’s book that it 
shows us, in outline and rather suggestively than com- 
pletely, how we are to set about the task of recovering 
the true tradition of Irish history. In twelve chapters he 
takes us through Irish history from the earliest times 
down to the rally of the Irish power in the fourteenth 
century. He destroys illusion after illusion, and it is to 
be noted that he is no more merciful to the fancies of his 
own folk than to those of the English historians. For the 
false patriotism of those Irish enthusiasts in whose eyes 
the Irish can do no wrong is almost more dangerous to the 
truth of Irish history than the parti pris of English his- 
torians. This brilliant essay gives us the assurance that 
in time the true story will be written of that gifted and 
passionate people whose creation and maintenance of their 
national ideal is one of the most fascinating spectacles of 
history. R. F. 

WE visited the new Commercial Library at Birmingham 
while it was being equipped. The spacious and handsome 
chamber, as imposing as the chief libraries of an average 
Provincial town, shows that this great commercial city 
recognizes the importance of the Library Arts in the life of 
the business man. The Library Committee has just issued 
a “Handbook to the Commercial Library.’ The initial 
stock of 2,000 volumes consists of British, Colonial and Foreign 
Directories (including the trade directories, telegraph codes, 
trade catalogues, and the like), Parliamentary papers, Consular 
Reports, the latest and best atlases, and reference books 
on all subjects interesting to business men, with a very large 
Supply of periodicals, the more useful of which are preserved 
and bound. The services of the staff are freely offered to 
all in search of information, personally or by telephone. 
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NOTES FROM IRELAND 


September 14, 1919. 

THE first Horse Show since the war crowded Dublin during 
the last week of August. The city was transformed, and had 
for the time quite a cosmopolitan aspect. The theatres pro- 
vided the usual kind of light amusement that such a week’s 
gaiety demands, the only events of any artistic interest being 
the plays at the Abbey Theatre, and two recitals of most 
interesting modern songs given by M. Constantine Stroesco, 
the Roumanian tenor—one in a private drawing-room in 
Merrion Square, the other in the Abbey Theatre on Sunday 
evening. 

M. Stroesco is not quite a stranger in Dublin; he had 
assisted Miss Grace O’Brien at her piano recital in the spring. 
We knew that he had a charming voice and a mastery of 
technique, but we had not realized when we heard him before 
what a versatile artist he was, and how perfectly he could 
interpret music of varied kinds, and what a power of selection 
he could show in his choice of songs. His two programmes 
were entirely different. We had in the first group music of 
the early Italian school, Enesco, Pergolesi, Monteverdi, etc., 
the air of Pylade (Gluck), and one English song of the seven- 
teenth century. M. Stroesco showed intuition in the manner 
in which he caught the spirit of this music of past times. 
The Italian songs were sung with absolute care and precision, 
and yet without coldness ; and in the Gluck solo M. Stroesco 
had all the necessary weight and passion without the slightest 
exaggeration. The larger number of songs at the two recitals 
were modern, and many entirely new to us. M. Stroesco 
must have a feeling for poetry as well as music. Words by 
Leconte de Lisle, Verlaine, Baudelaire and Gabriele D’Annun- 
zio appeared on the programmes. We should have preferred 
more varied examples of Schumann than “ The Lotus Flower ”” 
and “ Thou art so like a Flower,’”’ sung in English. These 
two songs afford no contrast, and are among the more hack- 
neyed of the Schumann Lieder. But we were delighted with 
““Les Noirs Nuages’”’ of Rimsky-Korsakov, “ L’Invitation 
au Voyage’? and ‘“‘La Vie Antérieure’’ of Duparc, “ Le 
Steppe’’ and “Il s’est tu, le charmant rossignol,’’ of Gret- 
chaninov, and also two charming little songs by Ravel, 
“‘d’Anne qui me jecta de la neige’’ and ‘‘ d’Anne jouant de 
l’espinette.’ Perhaps the most interesting item in two 
interesting evenings was the ‘‘ Quatre Poémes Hindous,”’ by 
Delage. These Indian poems are extremely difficult both 
for singer and accompanist ; they are in reality duets for piano 
and voice, and require most careful study and rehearsal. 
Great praise is due to Mr. T. H. Weaving, a Dublin artist, 
whose delicate and sensitive playing all through both recitals 
was as delightful to listen to as the singing of M. Stroesco. 
In the Hindu poems singer and pianist worked together in 
perfect sympathy. It was a performance to be remembered, 
and we should like to have it repeated at some future time. 
These Indian songs of Delage have none of the vulgarity 
associated with most Western attempts to produce Eastern 
effects. They are full of varied expression, languorous, 
passionate and plaintive. 

For Horse Show week the Abbey Theatre provided two 
different programmes on alternate evenings: Lady Gregory’s 
new play, ‘The Dragon,’’ followed by Lord Dunsany’s. 
“Night at an Inn,” three times during the week, and “ John 
Bull’s Other Island ’’ on the remaining three evenings. The 
production of ‘‘ John Bull’s Other Island ’”’ was an ambitious 
experiment for the Abbey. It proved, however, a popular 
one. The theatre was crowded every night. This play has 
been seen here frequently ; we therefore look upon it as an 
old friend, and feel competent to criticize any fresh company 
which appears in it. In this last production the casting of 
the parts was eminently satisfactory in some respects and 
quite the reverse in others. The Nora Reilly of Miss Eithnee 
Magee was excellent—so good, in fact, that it invited no 
comment—as was also the Matt Haffigan of Mr. Eric Gorman. 
On the other hand, Larry Doyle, as played by Mr. MacCor- 
mack, was weak and amateurish ; and we cannot imagine why 
Mr. Paul Farrell was cast for Peter Keegan, for which he is 
eminently unfitted. It seems a pity to put such a competent 
actor as Mr. Farrell into a part for which he is unsuited, both 
mentally and physically, and we can only say we admired the 
manner in which he attempted such an unsympathetic réle. 

nm. 4.3 
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LITERARY NOTES 


THE number of English periodicals devoted to the study 
of foreign countries is increasing. The Anglo-French Review 
has been in existence for quite a long time, and another 
pledge of the Entente Cordiale, in the shape of the French 
Quarterly, has recently begun to issue from the Manchester 
University Press. We understand, too, that the official 
organ of the Modern Language Association, Modern Language 
Teaching, is to change its name and scope. Modern Languages, 
as it is now to be called, will deal not only with the teaching 
of foreign languages in English schools, but also with con- 
temporary foreign literatures, business relations with foreign 
countries, and, indeed, everything that is foreign except 
politics. The building up of a new periodical, dealing with 
so wide a range of subjects, will naturally take time. Its 
aims seem to us entirely good, and we wish the new venture 
every success. 

WE were recently re-reading, after a lapse of many years, 


the works of that writer and draughtsman of genius, Edward 
Lear. 


How pleasant to know Mr. Lear, 
Who has written such volumes of stuff ! 
Some think him ill-tempered and queer, 
But a few think him pleasant enough. 
We are among the few—happily they are numerous—who 
find him pleasant enough to read and delight in even after 
10 years of discretion. Lear is one of the few comic poets 
who remain perennially fresh and unfaded. The fashions in 
wit are constantly changing; good nonsense is always the 
same and delightful, whether it occurs in a nursery rhyme, 
in an Elizabethan song, in Lear, or in the works of that 
talented writer who, under the modest pseudonym of “ A. 
Nobody,” enchanted our childhood with rhymes of the purest, 
most golden and unadulterated nonsense. Lear, moreover, 
was more than a writer of nonsense; he was a genuine 
romantic poet, just as, in his serious landscapes, he was a 
genuine romantic artist. ‘‘The Dong with a Luminous 
Nose ’’ is nonsense and a parody of the wild and picturesque ; 
and yet it is really wild and picturesque, it is true romantic 
poetry even though it does make one laugh. And this is 
true of Lear’s other nonsense poems; ‘‘ The Jumblies’’ is 
poetry, “The Quangle-Wangle”’ is poetry, ‘““ The Yonghy 
Bonghy Bo”’ is poetry. 
On the coast of Coromandel, 
Where the early pumpkins blow, 
In the middle of the woods 
Lived the Yonghy Bonghy Bo. 
One is irresistibly reminded of one of Tennyson’s loveliest 
lyrics : 
Row us out from Desenzano, 
To your Sirmione, row. 
So they rowed, and there we landed : 
O Venusta Sirmio. 
The resemblance is so close that we felt certain, on re-reading 
it, that the Yonghy Bonghy must be a parody of Sirmio. 
But, having the curiosity to look up the dates of publication, 
we discovered that Lear’s lyric anticipated Lord Tennyson’s 
by some years. Clearly, a case of the grossest plagiarism on the 
part of the Laureate ! 

One regrets that Lear never wrote the history of all the 
creatures who came to live on the Quangle-Wangle’s prodigious 
hat—the Attery Squash, the Fimble Fowl with the Corkscrew 
Leg, the Blue Baboon who played the flute. Lear’s nonsense 
«*« Comédie Humaine ’”’ was left sadly incomplete. The histories 
of these once mentioned characters exist only in the writing 
of disciples—and of very youthful disciples at that. They 
are to be found in the collection of poems by Eton Boys, 
published a dozen or more years ago under the title ‘‘ Poets 
in Pupil Room.’’ They are clever, brilliant even—but they 
are not Lear. 


MEssrs. CONSTABLE are shortly to publish ‘‘ A Treasury of 
English Prose,’’ compiled by Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith. So 
far as we know, no really satisfactory prose anthology exists. 
Mr. Pearsall Smith’s wide knowledge and fine literary taste 
give us grounds for hoping that the long-wished-for anthology 
may at last be about toappear. What should be an interesting 
biography, ‘‘ The Life of Sir Victor Horsley,’ by Mr. Stephen 
Paget, is to be brought out this autumn by the same publishers. 
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NINETY YEARS AGO 


THE recent publication of Mr. Bernard Holland’s biography 
of Kenelm Henry Digby (see ATHEN#%UM, June 13, p. 457) has 
given a new lease of somewhat uncertain life to one of the most 
faded figures in the history of nineteenth-century literature, 
Digby started the Oxford movement at Cambridge some years 
before it began in the sister University, and in his infinitely 
smaller way he was a kind of Cambridge Newman, a writer on 
literary and religious themes, a Roman Catholic, and the 
possessor of a grand ornamental style. His chief work, which, 
in a good many volumes, is often to be found among the 
permanently unbought books in second-hand book shops, is 
called ‘‘ The Broad Stone of Honour,” and is a long, rambling 
history of chivalry, enriched by much amateur erudition and 
a copious rhetoric. The fourth book of ‘‘ The Broad Stone,” 
which had appeared in the course of the year 1829, is the 
subject of a long review in THE ATHEN2UM of September 23, 
The reviewer begins his article by a disquisition on chivalry ; 

All history is filled with gorgeous systems, which have existed 
either in books or practice, founded on some partial and ill-com- 
prehended impulses, and not on the deeper and more regular 
principles of the mind. They have seldom flourished except in 
connection with something wiser and more permanent, and though 
not the sacred text, may be considered as brilliant marginal 
illuminations, which sometimes illustrate, often caricature, its 
meaning, and never express it in all its purity and power. Such 
was chivalry, a splendid and fantastic dream, at one moment sinking 
into the merest folly and inanity of the slumbering mind, and rising 
at another to the borders of sacred and prophetic vision. 

We consider that its origin does not appear to us that unaccount- 
able mystery which it has sometimes been regarded. Wherever two 
heterogeneous principles are forced into coalition, the result will, at 
first, be something false and bright, partaking in part of the attri- 
butes of both, but animated by the essence of neither, though 
melting away insensibly on both sides into one or other. Such we 
believe to have been the origin of the latest Alexandrian Platonism, 
when Pagan philosophy, disguised or not, as it happened, in Pagan 
polytheism, encountered revealed religion, and as yet was struggling 
against it. The same theory might be exemplified by the history of 
European, and we believe of Arabian, philosophy, nor will it want 
confirmation from the revolution of the arts. Chivalry appears to 
be the natural transitory product from the junction of Christianity 
with the spiril of the Teuton tribes; the sparkling sunbow in the 
foam which rose from the confluence of these opposing forces. 

He goes on to analyse the German spirit, and to show how, 
mingled with Christianity, it naturally turned into the spirit 
of chivalry. Digby himself, though he disagrees with some 
of his opinions, the reviewer cannot praise too highly : 

The beings with whom the author surrounds us are lovely, and 
sparkling, and bold, yet filled with the purest and truest life blood 
of humanity; and, contemplating them as they glide in long 
procession from the book into the heart, we turn from the meagre- 
ness and deformity of the greater portion of our present literature, 
with the feeling which rose to the lips of Miranda when, accustomed 
to the sight of Caliban and Sycorax, she first beheld the troop of 
brave creatures brought by strange witchery to her island. 

It is difficult for us, unoppressed by ‘‘ the meagreness and 
deformity ’’ of the literature of 1829, to share the reviewer's 
enthusiasm for this dead book. One can only suppose that 
its high seriousness seemed nobly impressive in the midst of the 
prevailing sham Gothic romanticism and Byronism. 

The review of ‘The Picture of Australia,’ begun so 
happily in the issue of September 16 by a description of 
kangaroos, is continued in the next number, most of the 
notice consisting of a rather tedious quotation about the soil 
of New South Wales. Reviews in serial form are common at 
this period. Thus there are three notices on De Bourrienne’s 
Memoirs, and two at least on the autobiography of Sir James 
Turner. In fact, almost every book of importance is treated 
in this way. The bulk of these reviews is made up of long 
quotations from the works under consideration—so long, 
indeed, that one would think that all readers of the reviews 
might perfectly well dispense with buying the books. 

An advertisement announces that the business of the 
General Post Office 
will be transferred to the New Post Office, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, on 
Wednesday, the 23rd of September The ordinary 
receiving houses will be closed at the same hour as at present : the 
Letter Carriers will continue to collect letters, ringing their bells 
from 5 until 6 : Wher. the new arangements are com- 
pleted, the jPostmaster General hopes that the delivery of Letters, 
may be finished in all parts of the Metropolis by 11 o'clock. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND EDUCATION 


AUTHORITIES 


HE Forty-Second Annual Meeting of the Library 

Association was held at Southport from September 

« 16to19. About 300 Fellows, members and delegates 
were present, the Public Library interest largely predominating. 

The main object of the meeting was to discuss the Third 
Interim Report of the Adult Education Committee of the 
Ministry of Reconstruction. Some of the decisions of that 
Committee seemed to arouse much opposition, partly expressed 
in a Memorandum prepared by the Council and addressed to 
the President of the Board of Education. The necessity of 
abolishing the rate-limit was also strongly advocated. 

The proceedings commenced with an address by the Presi 
dent (Mr. G. F. Barwick, late Keeper of the Printed Books, 
British Museum). He congratulated the Association on the 
maintenance of its position and work during the long and 
trying period of the war. Since the cessation of hostilities 
the Association had taken some big strides; one was the 
establishment of a Library School at University College in 
connection with the University of London. Thanks to the 
liberality of the Carnegie Trustees the experiment had been 
successfully launched, and it was to be hoped that it might 
prove well-timed in view of the better prospects for library 
workin the future. Librarians could not carry on their work for 
enlightenment and culture without proper rations and supplies, 
and however much might be done by individual effort and by 
the liberality of philanthropists, it was the community, and 
the community alone, that could deal with the country as a 
whole. Other concessions which the Association had en- 
deavoured to obtain were the abolition of the rate-limit, the 
extension of library work, and the raising of the status of 
those whose lives had been devoted to the encouragement 
of reading throughout the British Isles. The Association 
had received full recognition in the Report of the Adult 
Education Committee of the Ministry of Reconstruction, but 
it was for the public librarians to maintain their position 
and authority unimpaired, and to show that they were able 
and willing to control on their own lines every change necessary 
to meet that “‘ progressive development’’ and ‘“‘ maximum 
of efficiency ’’ which were the aims of the Association. Un- 
like the schoolmaster, the librarian seldom had any continuous 
personal interest in the readers who came to his library. The 
schoolmaster set the tasks, and his work was one of continuous 
effort to cause those tasks to be performed ; but the librarian 
dealt with the ‘“‘ children of a larger growth ’’; he provided 
the materials of education and made them available ; he was 
the keeper of the intellectual armoury, and it was his to see 
that the implements were of the best construction and up to 
date. The points of view were so different that it was self- 
evident that an authority devoted to education would be 
entirely unsuitable for the exercise of control over library 
work, 

In conclusion the President urged the necessity of unity 
of effort. Thus might the years of reconstruction find them 
pressing forward in the van of British civilization and reaping 
an adequate reward. 

The Third Interim Report of the Adult Education Committee 
mentioned above relates to Libraries and Museums. Part I. 
deals with Public Libraries, Rural Libraries, Technical and 
Commercial Libraries, Non-Vocational Education, the Pro- 
posed Development of the Central Library for Students, and 
Government Publications. Part II. treats of Museums, and 
Part III. the Local Education Authority and Libraries and 
Museums. The Memorandum prepared by the Library 
Association shows that with certain of the recommendations 
it is heartily in agreement, especially the extension of Rural 
Libraries, the supply of Government publications, the develop- 
ment of the Central Library scheme. On four points, however, 
the Association expresses some adverse criticism. These 
are: the Question of Control, the Relation between the 
Library and the School, the Question of the General Reader, 
and the Provision of Technical and Commercial Books. 

To the principle that public libraries shall be remitted to 
special committees of the Education Authority the Library 
Association will offer strenuous opposition. There is a danger 
that, with the already heavy responsibilitiesjof the Education 
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Authority, an additional duty, involving problems that 
require detached consideration, will meet with the gradual 
opposition of impatience, indifference and neglect, and will 
finally result in the convenient relegation of the library to a 
mere appendage of the school. The second point—the 
desirability of co-operation between schools and libraries—is 
not contested. To a considerable extent co-operation exists, 
but in almost all cases initiative has come from the public 
library movement. The methods in use, the system of 
recording, the means of carriage, were all mainly evolved by 
librarians, and the cost of such co-operation has been at least 
shared, and often wholly borne, by the public library. In 
return for thus widening the narrow outlook of many scholars 
the local library authorities are now to be wiped out. ‘“‘ Co- 
operation ’’ apparently means assimilation. 

Up to the present, education has failed to impress itself 
on the boy of 16. We are promised ‘‘ compulsory education 
up to the age of 16 and ultimately 18,”’ with ‘“‘ further education 
of this character,’’ leading to the evolution of a people suffi- 
ciently ‘“‘ educated ’’ to decide for themselves what they desire 
to learn. But such a public was evolved by the library many 
years ago. The Library Association submits that it is for 
the new education to prove itself before it forces “‘ a common 
administration ’’ upon the public library. 

As regards the general reader, paragraph 12 of the Report 
states: « The unsystematic and recreative reading which the 
libraries have stimulated does not, however, it seems to us, 
provide any argument for maintaining the public libraries as 
an independent municipal service.’ There is here an implicit 
warning—an impression which is deepened by the following 
lines—that the supply of such “ unsystematic and recreative 
reading ’’ will be no part of the policy of the Education 
Committee. This becomes explicit in paragraph 13, which 
states: ‘‘ It is clear, however, that local authorities may 
neglect the general reader in their desire to obtain from the 
public libraries the maximum of assistance for more serious 
students.”’ It then casually adds: ‘‘ This is a danger 
which must be guarded against’’; but without attempting 
to suggest a remedy, it takes refuge in reiteration of 
the need for union. The Library Association submits that 
the interest of the general public is the main interest of the 
library, and that this should not be endangered by, or subor- 
dinated to, the special interests of education. 

With reference to the policy of making a technical library 
cover a group of allied trades, the Library Association is not 
prepared to admit that this is either sound or economical. 
Overlapping cannot be avcided, as an industrial library should 
comprise information on all subjects and industries in contact 
with the industry for which the hbrary is intended. A better 
plan than that suggested would be the proper organization of 
the existing libraries of technical societies and an extension of 
the present service of public libraries, the technical collections 
of which have been selected to aid the industries of the locality. 
Scientific and technical information should be freely available 
to people who are not yet enrolled in, or who are outside, an 
industry. The efficient equipment and expansion of the 
existing public technical collections is a pressing necessity, 
together with the foundation of technical libraries in large 
provincial cities, on the lines of the Patent Office in London. 

To fail in a practical provision for the general establishment 
of commercial libraries at a time when “there are unpre- 
cedented possibilities for the extension of over-sea trade,”’ 
and when the commercial future of the Empire hangs upon 
such trade, is a regrettable limitation of statesmanlike vision. 
These are the words of Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, M.P., who 
complains that insufficient use is made of the limited facilities 
for consulting books on the theory and practice of commerce, 
The Adult Education Committee suggest that the commercial 
side of a local public library shall deal with the theory and 
practice of commerce rather than with detailed information 
on affairs of trade. But it is just this detailed information 
that is invariably required by the public. No steps have 
been taken by the Committee for Scientific and Industrial 
Research to ensure the provision of technical literature. 

The greatest value of the Report of the Adult Education 
Committee lies in its recognition of the need for mobilizing 
scattered resources and its proposals for a Central Circulating 
Library. 

The meeting endorsed and supported by tormal resolution 
the foregoing views expressed in the Council’s Memorandum, 
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Science 
PAIN 


HE human mind is rarely content to accept things 
as they are, and this is particularly true as 
regards pain. 

In all ages pain has tormented the mind as much as 
the body, and people have been exercised in accounting 
tor it. In the past it has driven men more often to the 
priest than the doctor, and in consequence it occupies a 
conspicuous place in religious dogma. 

In the Hebrew tradition, that Job so strongly resented, 
pain was a punishment for sin, and the devout believed 
that the wicked man travaileth in pain all his days; were 
he prosperous it was hoped that the pains of Hell were in 
store for him. A belief common to the Hindus led to 
the idea that pain and suf ering in this life redeemed the 
sufierer from punishment in a future existence, while in 
Brahmanism sufiering becomes a means of acquiring merit. 
A similar conviction is the basis of asceticism, a practice 
in which sufiering or discomfort is voluntarily sought in 
order to appease God or avoid His envy, to excite His 
compassion or, prompted by the highest motive, with 
the object of subjecting the flesh to the spirit. Though 
we need not go so far as the Utilitarians in believing that 
pain is equivalent to evil and that pleasure is good, to 
a certain extent in the present day we have lost the 
belief that pain is a punishment for sin or a trial sent by 
God to test our strength. Nor are we content to lie down 
and sufier pain as one of the ills which flesh is heir to. 

Pain has lost its odium. We know it now as the 
Guardian Angel of Life. Only when the flesh is weak can 
it not be felt; and when reduced to this degree of in- 
sensibility the body, in some part or as a whole, is losing 
its hold on life. What has changed our belief? Is it 
dissatisfaction with the old beliefs, the sight of good men 
in pain and the wicked in full enjoyment of health ? 
The change is rather due to the greater knowledge of the 
purpose served by pain and of the part it plays in the 
natural order of things. Pain is the trump card that 
Dame Nature plays to preserve or save life. 

The simplest pain to understand is that which results 
trom a simple injury. A pin piercing the skin provokes 
a pain, slight but sharp and very quick, sufficient to call 
immediate attention to the injury and to prevent the 
pin penetrating further. If the pin pierced far the pain 
may persist and keep attention on the damaged part, so 
that it is protected from further injury and given treatment 
if necessary. Pain acts here as a policeman’s whistle 
and gives the alarm. 

If the injury is more severe, as when a man falls from a 
ladder and breaks his arm, pain has a wider purpose to 
serve. As before, it directs attention to the injured part, 
and as it isrelieved by keeping the arm at rest, and provoked 
acutely by the slightest movement, it makes an imperative 
demand forrest. By this it saves the neighbouring tissues, 
such as muscles, nerves and blood-vessels, from damage 
by the splintered ends of bone, and by enjoining a long 
period of rest it determines a period of quiet in which 
healing may occur. To secure rest for the damaged 
part is one of the chief functions of pain; it is seen in 
disease as in injury. One of the sharpest pains is the 
pain of pleurisy, in which condition there is inflammation 
of the covering of the lung. The pain is provoked by an 
in-drawn breath, like a stab with the point of a knife ; 
to avoid it the breathing is unconsciously made shallow, and 
the sound lung takes on more than its share of respiration, 
so that the diseased side is saved and allowed to rest. 
Similar examples might be multiplied, and those who have 
suffered Gout or Rheumatic Fever will know the pain 
of moving an afiected joint. There is some pain that 
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cannot be eased by rest, as, for instance, the pain of 
abscess or toothache. It is distracting and demands 
action. If an abscess forms at the root of a tooth a man 
will seek the pain of extraction simply because nature 
impels him, preferring to lose a tooth rather than that 
the whole body should be poisoned by matter pent up in 
its socket. 

Sometimes the case is less simple, and pain is felt in 
a part that is not diseased. The pain of a dental abscess 
may be felt as earache, and the pain of hip-joint disease 
may be felt in the knee. In such cases it is known as 
referred pain, and the confusion frequently occurs between 
organs supplied by the same nerve. In other cases the 
organ at fault is not supplied by nerves able to carry 
painful impulses to the brain; the body then refers the 
pain to some other part belonging to the same segment of 
the nervous system. Thus in some forms of heart disease 
the pain is not felt in the heart, but is referred to the left 
arm. When this pain is acute it may radiate to the 
finger tips—it is the pain of Angina Pectoris and is one 
of the most fearful pains to bear. 

All parts of the body are not equally able to appreciate 
pain. The skin is the most highly specialized part of the 
body in this direction. It is the envelope which protects 
the body, and is as important to the body as is the envelope 
to the balloon. While any injury to the skin causes pain, 
the 2limentary canal may be cut or burnt without sensation. 
If on the other hand it be stretched or pinched, the sicken- 
ing, griping pain of colic is produced. In the natural order 
of things the gut cannot be burnt or cut without a 
simultaneous injury of the skin, which injury the skin 
would record. But the gut may be distended in obstruction 
or acutely irritated by some poisonous content, and such 
difficulty is registered in the pain of colic. This is a pain 
that causes restless movement, and a man afflicted may 
roll in agony ; in this movement, voluntary muscles are 
brought into play, aiding the musculature of the gut in 
overcoming the obstruction or helping it to rid itself of 
its poisonous content. The pain of colic is caused by 
muscular spasm, and, apart trom the skin, it is the organs 
most liberally supplied with those muscle fibres that are not 
controlled by the will in which pain can be most acutely 
felt. The converse also holds good. Organs such as the 
kidneys and lungs, in which muscle fibres are few, are rarely 
the seat of pain. We suffer in consequence of this defect. 
Disease may make a great inroad on the lungs before it 
declares itself, while again one of the chief difficulties in 
diagnosing cancer in its early stages is the painlessness of 
its invasion. There is a disease in which the Nervous 
System is attacked and in which those fibres sufier chiefly 
that carry painful impulses. In this disease the fingers 
may become insensitive to pain, though still sensitive 
to touch, andit is remarkable to what extent such fingers 
suffer injury; they are often burnt and crushed, and 
sometimes so much damaged that they have to be 
amputated. This is due entiely to their having lost 
the power to appreciate pain. Were it possible to imagine 
the whole body in a like case one could picture men lying 
on the road out of sheer bravado for traffic to pass over 
their limbs. 

Pain is imperative and insistent in the call it makes 
for its relief. The impulse to withdraw a finger that is 
suddenly struck cannot be resisted; the movement of 
withdrawal is an involuntary action and almost in- 
stantaneous ; it isin fact a reflex action of a protective type. 
Pain is a psychical adjunct to such action superimposed 
to reinforce it. Once it is clearly understood that pain 
is one of Nature’s weapons for preseiving life, we shall 
avoid pain and refuse to suffer it, except in so far as we 
understand its purpose. It is only when the cause 1s 
hopeless that we need the martyr’s spirit of endurance 
or the fruit of white poppies to breathe a dreamless sleep. 
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Fine Arts 
CRITICISM 


RITICS do not exist for artists any more than 
C paleontologists exist for fossils. If both critics 
and artists could recognize this how much poorer 
the world would be in malice and rancour ! To help 
the artist is no part of a critic’s business: artists who 
cannot help themselves must borrow from other artists. 
The critic’s business is to help the public. With the 
artist he is not directly concerned: he is concerned only 
with his finished products. So it is ridiculous for the 
artist to complain that criticism is unhelpful, and absurd 
for the critic to read the artist lectures with a view to 
improving his art. If the critic reads lectures it must 
be with a view to helping the public to appreciate, not 
the artist to create. To put the public in the way of 
esthetic pleasure, that is the end for which critics exist, 
and to that end all means are good. 

Connoisseurs in pleasure—of whom I count myself one— 
know that nothing is more intensely delightful than the 
esthetic thrill. Now, though many are capable of tasting 
this pleasure, few can get it for themselves: for only 
those who have been born with a peculiar sensibility, 
and have known how to cherish it, enjoy art naturally, 
simply, and at first hand as most of us enjoy eating, 
drinking and kissing. But, fortunately, it is possible 
for the peculiarly sensitive, or for some of them, by 
infecting others with their enthusiasm, to throw these 
into a state of mind in which they, too, can experience 
the thrill of esthetic comprehension. And the essence of 
good criticism is this, that, instead of merely imparting 
to others the opinions of the critic, it puts them in a 
state to appreciate the work of art itself. A man blest 
with peculiar sensibility, who happens also to possess 
this infecting power, need feel no more shame in becoming a 
critic than Socrates would have felt in becoming a don. 
The vocations are much alike. The good critic puts nis 
pupil in the way of enjoying art, the good don or school- 
master teaches his how to make the most of life; while 
bad critics and pedagogues stuff their victims with those 
most useless of all useless things, facts and opinions. 

Primarily, a critic is a sign-post. He points to a work 
of art and says—“ Stop! Look!” To do that he must 
have the sensibility that distinguishes works of art from 
rubbish, and, amongst works of art, the excellent from 
the mediocre. Further, the critic has got to convince, 
he has got to persuade the spectator that there is something 
before him that is really worth looking at. His. own 
reaction, therefore, must be genuine and intense. Also, 
he must be able to stimulate an appreciative state of 
mind; he must, that is to say, have the art of criticism; 
He should be able, at a pinch, to disentangle and appraise 
the qualities which go to make up a masterpiece, so that 
he may lead a reluctant convert by partial pleasures to a 
sense of the whole. And, because nothing stands more 
obstructively between the public and the grand esthetic 
ecstasies than the habit of feeling a false emotion for a 
pseudo-work-of-art, he must be as remorseless in exposing 
shams as a good schoolmaster would be in exposing 
charlatans and short-cuts to knowledge. 

Since, in all times and places, the essence of art—the 


- externalizing in form of something that lies at the very 


depths of personality—has been the same, it may seem 
strange, at first sight, that critical methods should have 
varied. One moment’s reflection will suffice to remind 
us that there are often ten thousand paths to the same 
goal; and a second’s may suggest that the variety in 
critical methods is at any rate not more surprising than 
the variety in the methods of artists. Always have 
artists been striving to convert the thrill of inspiration 
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of means are equally good® 
significant form; that of the 
before a work of art in an alert and sympathetic frame 
of mind. If we can realize that Giotto, with his legends, 
and Picasso, with his cubes, are after the same thing, 
surely we can understand that when Vasari talks of 
“truth to nature”’ or “ nobility of sentiment” and Mr. 
Roger Fry of “ planes” and “ relations” both are about 
the same business. 

Only a fool could suppose that the ancients were less 
sensitive to art than we are. Since they were capable 
of producing great art it seems silly to pretend that they 
were incapable of appreciating it. We need not be 
dismayed by the stories of Apelles and Polygnotus with 
their plums and sparrows. These are merely the instru- 
ments of criticism: by such crude means did ancient 
critics excite the public and try to express their own 
subtle feelings. If anyone seriously believes that the 
Athenians admired the great figures on the Parthenon 
for their fidelity to Nature, I wovld invite him to take 
into consideration the fact that they are not faithful at 
all. More probably a sensitive Athenian admired them 
for much the same reasons as we admire them. He felt 
much what we feel: only, he expressed his admiration 
and thus provoked the admiration of others, by calling 
these grand, distorted, or “idealized” figures “lifelike.” 
Reading the incomparable Vasari, one is not more struck 
by his sensibility and enthusiasm than by the in-probability 
of his having liked the pictures he did like for the childish 
reasons he is apt to allege. Could anyone be moved by 
the verisimilitude of Uccello? I forget whether that is 
what Vasari commends: what I am sure of is that he . 
was moved by the same beauties that move us. 

The fact is, it matters hardly at all what words the 
critic employs, provided they have the power of infecting 
his audience with his genuine enthusiasm for an authentic 
work of art. No one can state in words just what he 
feels about a work of art—especially about a work of 
visual art. He may exclaim; indeed, if he be a critic 
he should exclaim, for that is how he arrests the public. 
He may go on to seek some rough equivalent. in words 
for his excited feelings. But whatever he may say will 
amount to little more than steam let off. He cannot 
describe his feelings, he can only make it clear that he 
has them. That is why analytical criticism of painting 
and music is always beside the mark: neither, I think, 
is analytical criticism of literary art more profitable, 
With literature that is not pure art the case is different, 
facts and ideas being, of course, the analyst’s natural 
prey. But before a work of art the critic can do little 
more than jump for joy. And that is all he need do if, 
like Cherubino, he is ‘‘ good at jumping.” The warmth 
and truth of Vasari’s sentiment comes straight through 
all his nonsense. Because he really felt he can still arrest. 

Take an artist who has always been popular, and see 
what the ages have had to say about him. For more 
than two hundred and fifty years Poussin has been admired 
by most of those who have been born sensitive to the 
visual arts. No pretexts could be more diverse than 
those alleged by these admirers. Yet it would be as 
perverse to suppose that they have all liked him for 
totally different reasons as to maintain that all those 
who, since the middle of the seventeenth century, have 
relished strawberries have tasted different flavours. What 
is more, when I read, say, the fantastic discourses on 
the pictures of Poussin delivered by the Academicians 
of 1667, I feel certain that some of these erudite old 
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gentlemen had, in fact, much the same sort of enthusiasm, 
stirred by the monumental qualities of his design and 
the sober glory of his colours, that I have myself. Through 
all the dry dust of their pedantry the accent of «esthetic 
sensibility rings clear. 

Poussin’s contemporaries praised him chiefly as a 
preceptor, an inculcator of historical truths, more especially 
the truths of classical and Hebrew history. That is why 
Philippe de Champaigne deplores the fact that in his 
“Rebecea’”’ “Poussin n’ait pas traité le sujet de son 
tableau avec toute la fidélité de l’histoire, parce qu'il a 
retranché la représentation des chameaux, dont |’Ecriture 
fait mention.’”’ But Le Brun, approaching the question 
from a different angle, comes heavily down on _ his 
scrupulous colleague with the rejoinder that ‘‘ M. Poussin 
a rejeté les objets bizarres qui pouvaient débaucher ]’ceil 
du spectateur et l’amuser a des minuties.” The 
philosophic eighteenth century remarked with approval 
that Poussin was the exponent of a wholesome doctrine 
calculated to advance the happiness of mankind. But 
to the fervid pages of Diderot, wherein that tender 
enthusiast extols Poussin to the skies, asserting that one 
finds in his work “‘ le charme de la nature avec les incidents 
ou les plus doux ou les plus terribles de la vie,’’ our 
modern sensibility makes no response. And we are 
right. The whole panegyric rings hollow. For to visual 
art Diderct had no reaction, as every line he wrote or 
the subject shows. 

That devout critic who, in the reign of the respectable 
I ouis-Philippe, discovered that ‘‘ Nicolas Poussin était 
doué d'une foi profonde: la piété fut son seul refuge,’ 
is in the same boat. And for companion they have 
Mr. Ruskin, who, being, like them, incapable of a genuine 
esthetic emotion, is likewise incapable of infecting a truly 
sensitive reader. So far as | remember, Ruskin’s quarrel 
with Poussin is that to his picture of the Flood he has 
given a prevailing air of sobriety and gloom, whereas it 
is notorious that an abundance of rain causes all green 
things to flourish and the rocks to shine like agate. But 
when Ingres attributes the excellence of Poussin to the 
fact that he was a faithful disciple of the ancients we 
feel that he is talking about the thing that matters, and 
that he is talking sense. And we feel the same—what 
instance could more prettily illustrate my theory ?— when 
Delacroix passionately asserts that Foussin was an arch- 
revolutionary.* 

The divergence between the pretexts alleged by our 
ancestors for their enthusiasm and the reasons given by 
us, moderns, is easily explained by our intense self- 
consciousness. We are deeply interested in our own 
states of mind: we are all psychologists. From psychology 
springs the modern interest in esthetics, those who care 
for art and the processes of th.ir own minds finding 
themselves «stheticians willy-nilly. Now art-criticism 
and esthetics are two things, though at the present 
moment the former is profoundly influenced by the latter. 
By works of art we are thrown into an extraordinary 
state of mind, and, unlike our forefathers, we want to 
give some exacter account of that state than that it is 
pleasant, and of the objects that provoke it some more 
accurate and precise description than that they are lifelike, 
or poetical, or beautifuleven. Weexpect our critics to find 
some plausible cause for so considerable an effect. We ask 
too much. It is for the asthetician to analyse a state of 
mind and account for it: the critic has only to bring into 
sympathetic contact the object that will provoke the 
emotion and the mind that can experience it. Therefore, 
all that is required of him is that he should have sensibility, 





* For this little history of Poussin criticism I am indebted to 
M. Paul Desjardins: ‘‘ Poussin’”’ (Paris, Librairie Renouard), 
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conviction, and the art of making his conviction felt 
Fine sensibility he must have. He must be able to spot 
good works of art. No amount of eloquence in the critic 
can give form significance. To create that is the artist’s 
business. It is for the critic to put the public in the 
way of enjoying it. 

CLIVE BELL. 


THE NEW TYPE OF STUDIO 

THE majority of the younger artists no longer paint in 
the traditional studios fitted with top lights facing north - 
they now work in large rooms with long side windows, such 
as the first-floor drawing-rooms of Georgian and Victorian 
houses. For five centuries the top light has been a sine qua 
non in studios, and its rejection by the modern artist is not 
without interest and importance. 

The explanation lies primarily in the prevalent reaction 
against realistic interior painting. An art which essentially 
aims at creative achievement regards the conventiona} 
studio, with its ready-made effects of chiaroscuro, as some. 
thing in the nature of a temptation to be avoided. In this 
sense the refusal to accept the aid of the clear north light and 
its sharp shadows is symptomatic of the combatant revolu- 
tionary character of modern art. 

It is, however, only fair to admit that many of the Victorian 
drawing-rooms are occupied by artists who would prefer 
studios, but are unable to rent them at present in London. 
During the absence of numerous artists on service the studios 
have been eagerly taken as dwelling-houses by (a) persons 
of refinement whose means permit them to acquire a few 
pictures and objets d’art, and whose social talents procure 
them a larger circle of friends than they can afford to entertain 
in a conventional manner ; they find the studio well adapted 
for informal hospitality and the display of their treasures: 
(b) people with the “artistic temperament’’ who require 
a black-and-orange studio as a décoy for the discussion of 
the Russian Ballet; (c) adventurous young women who 
imagine that the studio lends them the intriguing glamour of 
Bohemia; (d) teachers of dancing. In spite of the reaction 
against the top light, the esprit de corps of artists quite 
naturally resents these intruders. 


NOTES ON ART SALES 


AN interesting country sale was conducted by Messrs. Lacy, Scott 
& Sons, of Bury St. Edmunds, on September 4, 5, and 6, at Brandon 
House, Suffolk, formerly the home of the Rev. Jonathan Tyers 
Barrett, the author of ‘‘ The History of Attleborough,” a place 
of which he was at one time rector. Dr. Barrett was a descendant 
of the families of Tyers and Barrett, owners of Vauxhall Gardens, 
and his wife was Mary Slade, the heiress of Felix Slade, the founder 
of the Professorship of Fine Art at Oxford. The Brandon House 
collection included the family portraits as well as the silver. The 
Chelsea and Worcester china was acquired mainly by a daughter 
of Dr. Barrett who married the Rev. Wm. Weller Poley, the noted 
collector. The highest price realized was £735 fora three-quarter- 
length portrait of Mrs. Bryan Barrett, of Stockwell, in Surrey, 
a daughter of Jonathan Tyers, born in 1759 and died in 1834. 
The picture was variously described as being Hoppner-like, by 
Raeburn, and by Sir Martin Archer Shee. In size it was 49 in. by 
39 in.; the lady wears a white dress and black sash, and has 
powdered hair. It was bought by Colonel Booth, of Hawshead 
House. For £441 Messrs. Agnew & Son secured the early unrecorded 
full-length portrait (94 in. by 58 in.) of George Rogers, Esq., of 
Southampton, by Gainsborough. The sitter wears a blue coat 
with brass buttons, red waistcoat and white cravat, and has 
powdered hair. A dog is by his side. Mr. Arthur Tooth, of Bond 
Street, was the purchaser, at £325 10s., of the portrait of the wife 
of the above, watering a lily. She wears a puce dress with blue 
scarf. The picture is 48 in. by 39 in., and signed “‘ F. Cotes pinxit 
1768." A portrait of George Rogers Barrett (b. 1781, d. 1829) in 
dark-green coat, 30 in. by 24 in., by G. H. Harlow, fetched £252 ; 
a pair (48 in. by 39 in.) of Mr.and Mrs. Jonathan Tyers, by Francis 
Hayman, {171 3s.; one of John Barrett (d. 1792) in bottle-green 
coat, orange waistcoat, white neckband, and short powdered wig, 
30 in by 24 in., attributed to Gainsborough, £126; and a portrait 
of Queen Henrietta Maria, probably painted by Robert Walker 
after Van Dyck, 48 in. by 39 in., £68 5s. 

Some china-ware and a number of silver candlesticks were also 
sold, most of these items realising comparatively modest sums 
from 10 to 20 guineas. {210, however, was paid for a fine 
Lambeth Delft-dish, 19ins. by 15ins. 
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Music 
THE SOUTHERN SYNCOPATED 
ORCHESTRA 


T has been for many years a tradition of artistic 
] good manners in this country that a musician who 
performs in public should preserve a_ severely 
restrained and dignified demeanour. An oratorio soloist, 
however often she might have sung her part, was always 
expected to hold her music before her, presumably to 
safeguard herself against any temptation to the gestures 
of opera. To-day the custom seems to be less vigorously 
enforced. Male singers at recitals lean over the pianoforte 
with their elbows on the lid; females extend their arms 
or clasp their hands upon their bosoms. Instrumentalists, 
having other things to do, remain quite still, and leave 
the attitudinizing to the conductor, who in some cases 
feels it his duty to do the work of the whole orchestra 
in this department. On the other side of the Atlantic 
the reverse appears to be the case, for the notable 
characteristic of the Southern Syncopated Orchestra is 
that the conductor remains comparatively quiet while 
the members of the band indulge in the most curious antics. 
It is a nightmare entertainment altogether ; one can 
hardly believe that it is the product of human beings. 
And like a nightmare, it has in the midst of its 
fantastic oddities unexpected moments of contact with 
real experience. The orchestra consists of two violins, 
one violoncello, two double-basses, three clarinets, one 
saxophone, one horn, three cornets, three trombones, 
four banjos, two pianofortes, one pair of kettle-drums, 
and some miscellaneous percussion. It suggests a parody 
of the orchestra of Monteverdi. And the parody goes 
further, for it is still a matter of uncertainty whether 
the old Italian players played from written parts or whether 
they were allowed to extemporize as they pleased. The 
Southern Syncopated Orchestra play without notes, and 
I have no idea whether they have memorized their parts 
or whether they make them up as they go along. Not 
that it matters much, for there is a monotonous similarity 
about most of the pieces which they play, and the cornets 
and trombones carry all before them with their lurching 
glissando. Did Monteverdi’s orchestra sound like that, I 
wonder? He certainly could beat any modern rag-time 
composer at complexities of rhythm. And will the gradual 
Americanization of Europe eventually show us a Queen’s 
Hall in which Sir Henry Wood walks up and down the 
front of the platform all the time he conducts the C minor 
Symphony, while the strings and wood-wind sway to and 
fro and the trombone-players wrestle with the coils of 
their instruments like Laocoon and his sons? Another 
queer link with reality was a clarinet solo, entitled 
“Characteristic Blues” (I confess myself unable to 
explain these words), which at once evoked the story of 
the clarinet concerto related by Berlioz in ‘‘ Les Grotesques 
de la Musique,” though I hasten to add that no reader 
of Berlioz need hesitate about taking ladies to hear it. 
But by far the most interesting items were the songs 
described in the programme as “‘ traditional.’’ To the 
English listener it may seem strange to pitchfork religious 
melodies into such a miscellaneous collection of musical 
eccentricities, but these are certainly more in place 
among rag-times than they would be in the company of 
Hymns Ancient and Modern. It is by no means the 
first time that they have been sung in England, for ,they 
were introduced to this country half a century ago by 
men and women who had had personal experience of the 
cruel conditions that inspired their strange pathos. Not 
long after the American Civil War a choir of negro singers, 
who for the most part had been born in slavery, was 
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formed in order to raise money for the endowment of a 
negro university by giving concerts. They came to 
England in 1871, and sang before Dean Stanley, Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Spurgeon and many other eminent 
Victorians, including the Most Eminent of them all, and 
about that date ‘‘ The Story of the Jubilee Singers, with 
their Songs,’”’ was published in London. They co-operated 
with Messrs. Moody and Sankey, and were singing in 
England as late as 1896, if I remember right. Their 
hymn-book is often to be found on farm-house bookshelves 
and on second-hand bookstalls. Of the tunes themselves 
their editor says : 

They are never ‘‘ composed ”’ after the manner of ordinary music, 

but spring into life ready made, from the white heat of religious 
fervour during some protracted meeting in church or camp. They 
come from no musical cultivation whatever, but are the simple, 
ecstatic utterances cf wholly untutored minds. 
The audience at the Philharmonic Hall probably includes 
few, if any, of those whose religious education was based 
on Moody and Sankey. But it may include some, and 
certainly ought to include all of those who love the 
music of Dvorak. Everybody knows that the themes 
of the ‘‘New World’”’ Symphony and the Quartet in 
F major were taken from negro melodies ; perhaps many 
are already acquainted with them in the pages of “‘ The 
Story of the Jubilee Singers.’’ But it is quite another 
experience to hear these hymns sung in the traditional 
negro style. It is impossible to record in musical notation 
the strange effects of vocal colour, the subtleties of rhythm 
and the odd dynamic changes, to say nothing of the 
bodily movements accompanying them, which make up 
the sum of the performance. How far it is spontaneous, 
how far elaborately rehearsed, I do not know; but it 
gives the impression of a phase of civilization in which 
music has not yet been completely differentiated out as a 
Separate art. 

It is interesting therefore to the musician to hear and 
see a performance of this kind, and to compare it mentally 
with the finished art-product represented by the symphony 
and quartet. It would be an interesting experiment, too, 
to subject a number of musical persons to the same 
experience and ask them to consider carefully which 
of the two made the stronger appeal to them, the original 
“negro spiritual ’’ or the work of Dvorak. I am inclined 
to think that if I had not been familiar with Dvorak’s 
music for a great many years I should have found the 
performances of the Southern Syncopated Orchestra 
utterly unbearable. Someone else may perhaps take 
exactly the opposite view. 

Such a comparison leads one on to the question of 
how far any musical notation, or indeed any musical 
instrument, is adequate for the expression of a composer’s 
thought. Half the eccentricities of Monteverdi and his 
contemporaries are due to the attempt to set down on 
paper indications of muance which we should now 
express by some simpler convention, or should possibly 
resign ourselves to leaving unexpressed. It is a difficulty 
which will confront the artist as long as art exists, for 
what is most personal and individual in his experience 
must naturally be that for which his predecessors and 
contemporaries have not found it necessary to invent a 
notation. It confronts the musician more than ever at 
this particular moment, when the tendency is to seek 
inspiration amid non-musical experiences, or among 
experiences not hitherto reckoned as musical. To compose 
a piece of music in the hope of calling up to the hearer 
an auditory suggestion (I dismiss the visual suggestion 
as too absurd altogether) of non-musical experiences is 
futile, so futile indeed that I can hardly believe any 
serious composer ever wished to do it; but it is a very 
reasonable idea to select from such an experience, as 
Dvorak did, the sounds or rhythms capable of being 
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developed into a logical piece of music. If Humperdinck 
(in the wood scene of “‘ Hansel und Gretel ’’) or Delius 
(‘On first hearing the cuckoo in spring’”’) had merely 
caused their hearers to recall the notes of a cuckoo and 
the surroundings in which it might be heard, they would 
have added little to our artistic enjoyment. But if they 
have brought it about that we can never hear a cuckoo 
without having the memory of Humperdinck or Delius 
awakened within us, then they have indeed enriched us 
by the gift of their own beautiful thoughts. At the same 
time, if we had never heard a real cuckoo, we should 
hardly appreciate the full significance of their music, 
although -the cuckoo may in actual fact be more of a 
nuisance than a pleasure. So, if you would complete 
your understanding of Dvorak, go and hear the negro 
spirituals at the Philharmonic Hall. 
Epwarp J. DENT. 


PROMENADE CONCERTS 


THREE new works by English composers were played at the 
Queen’s Hall last week. Clean, healthy, English music is no 
doubt the orthodox phrase to describe Mr. Dunhill’s ‘‘ Dance 
Suite’’ for string orchestra. True, the third movement is 
called a Rigaudon, and the programme hinted at the influence 
of Rameau ; but its steps were those of S5tratford-atte-Bow, 
if not of Stratford-upon-Avon. Mr. Dunhill evidently hates 
all your Frenchified fuss as much as he does the Persian 
apparatus of the modern orchestra; but the very plain leg 
of mutton wk‘ch he sets before us is far from being, as the 
wise poet directed, tender and smoking and juicy. 

A “ Children’s Overture,’’ by Mr. Roger Quilter, fortunately 
made no pretence of being unpretending. The composer has 
taken a handful of tunes from ‘‘ The Baby’s Opera”’ and 
arranged them very cleverly in the form of an overture. The 
treatment occasionally reminds one of Percy Grainger and of 
Humperdinck, but Mr. Quilter has a light and airy touch, and 
achieves a delightfully gay and sparkling effect with no 
undue eiaboration. As each tune, one after another, recalled 
to memory Walter Crane’s happy pictures, the thought 
suggested itself that if any English composer could give 
English children an opera on the lines of ‘‘ Hansel und Gretel ”’ 
it should be Mr. Roger Quilter. 

Although Ruhleben was to some extent cut off from the 
outer world, there was probably too little privacy there for 
imprisonment to give the same stimulus to original thoughts 
that deafness did to Beethoven or exile to Domenico Scarlatti. 
Of the two pieces composed there by Mr. Edgar Bainton and 
played on Saturday for the first time in England, the “‘ Elegy ” 
is the more interesting, the ‘‘ Intermezzo ”’ the more obviously 
effective. The “‘ Elegy,’’ which is quietly scored for a small 
orchestra, starts with a promising theme, but relapses in the 
middle into vague and rambling monotony. The movement 
has what the text-books call form, but the design does not 
seem to arise out of the poetic feeling. The ‘‘ Intermezzo,” 
composed as an entr’acte for ‘‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
showed that Mr. Edward German has established a tradition 
for Shakespeare music from which it seems hard to escape. 
Mr. Bainton does not appear to have found his own style at 
present, but he has a strong sense of melodic line which augurs 
well for his future development. 

M. Widor’s “ Sinfonia Sacra’’ for organ and orchestra 
added yet another to the many works which show the 
ineffectiveness of orchestra and organ in combination. The 
organ seemed to be making timid attempts to sound like an 
orchestra, and the orchestra was made to sound like a very 
ill-balanced organ. The principal movement was a large 
fugue exhibiting much ingenuity of counterpoint, but nothing 


else. 


Mr. LAMoNnpD opened the autumn concert season with a 
pianoforte recital at Wigmore Hall on Saturday afternoon. 
It was notable for the inclusion of Scriabin’s Sonata in G sharp 
minor (Op. 19). Mr. Lamond’s dignified and massive style of 
playing brought out its affinities to the classics rather than 
its modernities. We hope Mr. Lamond will continue to 
extend his repertoire and eventually give us some interpretations 
of contemporary music. 
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Drama 
A GOOD FARCE 


THE PLAyHOUSE.—Home and Beauty. By W. Somerset Maugham 


GOOD farce is something so rare and precious that 

A we are all gratitude to the dramatist who can write 
one for our delectation. And he has not only our 
gratitude, but our admiration as well. For the farce- 
writer must possess many talents—invention, the clock- 
maker’s patient ingenuity in fitting together, wheel within 
wheel, the incidents of his plot, sufficient insight into life 
and character to caricature them convincingly, and finally 
wit to enliven the dialogue. Most farces fail because the 
caricature of life which they present is too much burlesqued 
to be convincing, and because they are insufficiently witty , 
They rely for their effect solely on the plot's wealth of 
ingenious incident. But mistaken identities, old roués 
young widows, boys fresh from school who want to see 
life, even lovers hiding under beds, pall in the long run, 
“Home and Beauty ”’ is made of more solidly comic stuff 
There is no unreal complication of incident ; the original 
fantastic premiss granted, the rest follows naturally, 
The pastiche of life and character is real enough to be 
very amusing, and the dialogue is often genuinely witty., 
The story of the play is simple. Victoria did her bit in 
the Great War by marrying two D.S.O.’s. William perished 
on the field of battle, and his widow, after a due period of 
mourning, consoled his best friend Frederick. But William, 
being Mr. Charles Hawtrey, is not to be got rid of so easily. 
One fine day after the armistice he turns up. The situation 
is delicate; Victoria feels herself compromised. She 
finally decides to divorce them both and marry Mr. Leicester 
Paton, who has done his bit by building ships, and con- 
sequently finds himself in a position to buy several Rolls- 
Royces and a country cottage with twenty-seven bedrooms. 
The two heroes fall in readily with this idea; they have 
both tasted the delights of married life with Victoria, 
tasted them and drained them to the dregs. Victoria 
takes herself off, and the curtain descends like a benediction, 
a promise of “ happily ever after,”’ on the two new widowers, 


Mr. Hawtrey’s acting is unafiectedly good, as it always 
is, and Mr. Malcolm Cherry makes an excellent second 
hero. Between them they succeed in covering up the 
weaknesses of the second act, in which Mr. Maugham’s 
cleverness seems at times to fail him and the action becomes 
rather mechanical. Miss Gladys Cooper hardly does 
justice to the part of Victoria. She is too impassive, too 
statuesque, playing all the time as though she were 
Galatea, newly unpetrified and still unused to the ways 
of the living world. Victoria should be all that is most 
lively, most worldly, least statuesque. One can think of 
plenty of French actresses who could have played the part 
to perfection, enriching it with the mobility of expression, 
the by-play, the subtle intonations of voice, which are lacking 
in Miss Gladys Cooper’s somewhat rigid methods of acting. 

But there is one really brilliant performance. In the 
part of Miss Montmorency, the professional Third Party in 
all the best arranged divorces, Miss Jean Cadell scores 
a histrionic triumph. Her scene in the third act is inimit- 
able. We could wish that all English comic acting might 
come up to the standard she sets. H. 


WE are asked to state that Mr. Adrian Boult, Mr. Edward 
Dent, Mr. Fraser Gange, Miss Carmen Hill, Mr. Pedro Morales, 
Mr. William Murdoch, Mr. A. Rubio, Mr. Felix Salmond, 
Mr. Albert Sammons, Mr. Harold Samuel, Mr. Cedric Sharpe 
and Dr. R. R. Terry have severed their connection with the 
International Conservatoire of Music in Cromwell Road. 
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«HARD FOOD FOR MIDAS” 


DuKE OF YORK’S THEATRE.—The Girl for the Boy. By 
Austen Hurgon and George Arthurs. From ‘‘La Petite 
Chocolatiére’”” by Paul Gavault. 


NE gentleman wrote “ The Girl for the Boy” in 
O French ; two gentlemen adapted it for England ; 
two more provided music; a sixth penned the 
lyrics, and a seventh and eighth stood by for “ additional 
numbers.”” A French comedian was engaged ; also an 
Anglo-American comedian, a low comedian, and a light 
comedian who used to be very amusing in the halls. 
Then came the choice of a singing and dancing chorus 
(which was done with care and virtuosity), and the 
preparation of scenery and dresses on as lavish a scale 
as present conditions in the trade permit. Finally the 
very cupola of the auditorium was taught to break into 
electric coruscations of welcome. What was the reason 
of this general mobilization? To find a fit setting for 
Mile. Gina Palerme. 

Perhaps it was the solemnity of the occasion that 
paralysed everyone. Setting aside the question of a 
coherent fable, which was lost somehow crossing the 
Channel, the composers found their heads filled with 
nothing but vague reminiscences ; the librettists sought 
for a witty line in vain; M. Saint Vallon, the comedian 
from France, determined to take no risks with a foreign 
audience; Mr. McArdle, the comedian from America, 
was either warned or decided for himself not to help the 
authors out with any contributions of his own, which 
was a cruel disappointment to those who remember his 
“ gagging ”’ in many revues; Mr. Gus McNaughton, the 
survivor from the shipwreck of the London music-halls, 
spent an evening of despairing energy, looking for straw. 
The electrician luckily was not oppressed by his privilege ; 
the lights in the cupola came off splendidly. 

It is intelligible that people should wish to see Mlle. 
Gina Palerme and note how well magnificent frocks 
become her. But, though it is reasonable to compose a 
stage-picture of which she is the centre, is all this elabora- 
tion really necessary ? Does it not rather defeat its object 
in the end and spoil the canvas by overloading it? Indeed, 
it was hard not to feel that among the people overpowered 
by the greatness of the event was Mlle. Palerme herself. 
She seemed very much afraid to let herself go, either in 
her acting or her dancing. She did not even give us as 
many songs as might be expected from an actress with 
a voice. She has suffered from the generosity of her 
backers; they have quenched her in the magnificence 
of her frame. 

It often happens, however, that there is an agreeable 
corner in a large canvas which is a failure as a whole. 
It was to be found this time in Miss Margaret Campbell’s 
work. Her partner, Mr. W. S. Percy, is a competent 
comedian in a somewhat hackneyed line, but as an example 
of making the best of a bad job the honours go to Miss 
Campbell. Her version of the post-war housemaid is 
so delightful that, if we could hope she foreshadowed the 
reality, we would welcome it, “ Miss,” ‘‘ Trades Union 
Rules,” and all. 


TuE Stace Soctety’s first production this season will be 
Mr. Herbert Trench’s play ‘‘ Napoleon” (see ATHENUM, 
July 11, p. 584). This will be Mr. Trench’s first appearance 
as a playwright, although his ‘‘ Apollo and the Seaman,” 
published in 1907, achieved a public performance of a different 
kind, since Josef Holbrooke’s ‘‘ Illuminated Symphony ”’ was 
a musical setting of this poem. The philosophy of 

Napoleon " was already apparent in his poem “‘ The Battle 
of the Marne.” Mr. Trench is an Irishman from the south, 
and, as his early poems show, the legends of his native land 
make a strong appeal to him, 
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Correspondence 


CUBISM AND THE MODERN ARTISTIC SENSIBILITY 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


DEAR Sir,—M. André Lhote, in his able exposition of 
Cubism (ATHENZUM, September 19, page 919), touches the 
vital problem of the art of painting, the conflict between 
illusion and suggestion. Of Cézanne’s work he says: ‘‘ There 
is a continuous oscillation of all the different planes, going 
from the surface of the canvas to the depths of the picture, 
to come back again towards the eye of the observer. It is 
this vibration which constitutes the new pictorial volume.” 
The very fact that there is this vibration, which, in Cubism, 
becomes a definite progression and retrogression of planes, 
implies that the artist is attempting illusion, is dissatisfied 
with the two-dimensional limits of his craft. 

Does the painter need a ‘‘ new pictorial volume’’? Has 
he exhausted the infinite possibilities of line and colour 
employed primarily as flat decoration to suggest all he would 
utter 

The art of the past cannot be ignored in this connection, 
and the masterpieces of Chinese (Sung) and Rajput painting, 
for instance, may well be examined side by side with modern 
work to induce a better sense of proportion among fevered 
activities. 

Yours faithfully, 
ERNEsT H. R. COLLINGs. 
18, Ravenslea Road, 
Wandsworth Common, S.W. 12. 


RUSKIN 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


Sir,—It may interest your readers to know that the 
«pathetic lament from an Academician’’ (THE ATHENEUM, 
September 5, p. 842) beginning :— 

I paints and paints, 

Hears no complaints, 
was by H. Stacy Marks, R.A. (as he himself told me), the 
author of much humorous “ artistic ’’ verse, greatly appreciated 
and often quoted among his fellows. Would it be quite fair, 
in his case, to class him among the producers of ‘‘ a good many 
academical horrors’’? His work, at least, was individual, 
and in its way had novelty. 

Yours, etc., 
N. K 


SLANG IN WAR.-TIME 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


DEAR Sir,—I am happy to oblige Mr. Nettleinghame 
(ATHENZUM, August 29, p. 822). 

The expression ‘‘ to have a frouze,” for ‘‘ to have a warm ”’ 
before a brazier in the trenches, was constantly used during the 
winter of 1915-16 at ‘‘ The Bluff ’’ before Ypres. (Is‘‘ frouze ”’ 
—sound of ou as in “ rouse ’’—connected with “ froust = 
“ fugh ’’ = the evil-smelling atmosphere of a heated dug-out, 
&e. ? 

= a ’’ (my misspelling for ‘‘ shimozzle’’) I take 
t>» mean “ din,” “ noise,’’ ‘‘ shindy.”’ 

Yours truly, 
H. LONSDALE. 


To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 


S1r,—On p. 694 of your issue for August 1 a correspondent 
says he heard ‘“‘ Get a move on’”’ in America fifteen years ago. 
It was used in a Chicago paper about twenty-seven years ago, 
as then familiar slang. I do not remember it much earlier, 
and think it dates from civca 1890, but certainly American. 

Hartford, Conn. : F. M. 


To the Editor of THE ATHENUM. 
S1r,—In your issue for August 8, on p. 727, Mr. Archibald 
Sparke incorrectly spells a phrase “sans faire rien.” It 
should read ‘‘ ¢a ne fait rien.’’ However (as the expression 


means), ‘‘ it doesn’t matter.”’ 
Yours very truly, 
Eric VERNEY. 
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Foreign Literature 
THE PRINCIPLES OF PEACE 


La Pace pi VERSAILLES. By Umberto Zanotti-Bianco and 
Andrea Caffi. With 20 ethnographic and politica. maps. 
(Rome * La Voce.” 10 lire.) 


. man at the next table opened his little packet 
of sugar, put three lumps into his glass of coffee, 
and gave the fourth to an extremely decorative 
little boy, who seemed to be waiting there on purpose. 
(We were, of course, in a neutral country.) Then he 

looked curiously at the name of this book, and said, 

“Forgive me. MayI ask whether you are an Italiian ? ”’ 

He had hardly been answered, when a voice from the other 

side was heard inquiring what the Italian view of the 

peace really was. The first speaker picked up the book 
and began to turn over the pages. ‘‘ This gentleman’s 
beok is an Italian view,” he remarked presently. “It 
may be the view of Signor Nitti. But I do not think it 
is the Italian view as expressed by their delegation at 

Versailles. And how unlikely it would be (wouldn't it ?} 

if there were only one Italian view of a question like this! 

The real Italian view would be the view of the greatest 

number of Italian men and women, not that of certain 

newspapers and politicians.”’ 

“It appears to me,” rejoined the other, “ that men and 
women in Italy are too tired of the war, too occupied with 
the cost of living, to know or care what to think about the 
peace. Does the book pretend to express the general 
opinion, or a particular opinion of the few ?”’ 

“It looks as if it were a personal opinion. It seems 
to criticize the policy of Entente statesmen and to deplore 
most of the pronouncements of Italian newspapers. Here 
and there it seems to have suffered from the censorship. 
And it is published by ‘ La Giovane Europa,’ which is not a 
‘New Europe’ made by old men, but a ‘ Young Europe’ 
which every individual can help to make.”’ 

“Do the writers of this book say what principles they 
go upon? That, in my opinion, is the important thing 
in a question of this kind.” 

The other laughed. ‘‘ You are always out for prin- 
ciples,”’ he said. 

“The peace has been no less interesting than the war,” 
he replied, folding up the newspaper which lay on the 
table in front of him; “ interesting, I mean, from a 
psychological point of view. Take the protest of the 
french intellectuals, signed by men whom one really can 
respect, like Anatole France, Romain Rolland and Henri 
Barbusse. It is the reply of the ‘other France’ to the 
militarists who have made the peace, and the thoughtless 
who have indulged in riotous celebrations. They seem 
to think that they have at last made up for Leipzig, 
Waterloo and Sedan—as if the whole thing were a game, 
and the object of it to make points.” 

“You mean, then, that this war has ended, like all 
other wars, in there being victors and vanquished ? ”’ 

“T do,” he replied. 

““ At any rate the disillusioned inhabitants of the states 
which have been beaten seem to have got rid of their 
rulers.”’ 

“T mean that some men on the winning side sympathize 
with the discredited, dispossessed rulers of their beaten 
enemies. Government officials always understand the 
government officials of other countries better than the 
people whom they are supposed to be governing them 
selves.”’ 

“ Bat surely... ?” 

The other, however, went on, talking so fast that it 
was difficult to understand him. “‘ The fall of autocrats,”’ 
he said, “ has allowed people in general to interfere with 
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diplomacy, or at all events to get an idea as to how things 
were arranged behind their backs. The real reason why 
the English are fighting the Bolsheviks is not because 
of atrocities or repudiation of debts; it is because the 
Bolsheviks published the secret treaties. That was the 
unforgivable sin.” 

“ There I agree with you.” 

‘But the new danger is not autocracy, but ethnocracy, 
Young men in Government offices discovered how amusing 
it was to make ethnographic maps, and they made them 
very nicely. But the frontiers they proposed (which 
were reasonable enough in their original propaganda) 
were pushed in and out by the old men in order to weaken 
the Germans and Austrians strategically and economically, 
as much as was possible ; until at last they have become a 
real danger in paving the way for future ethnic and regional 
wars.” 

“We too, in this country, know something about 
regionalism,” added the other man, with a smile. 

‘ The danger of ethnocracy,”’ continued the first speaker 
excitedly, ‘‘is shown in the conduct of most Italian 
politicians. Italians owe their liberty (don’t they ?), 
and their whole national existence, to the stimulus given 
by the French Revolution. And now they are trying to 
use the principle of nationality for imperialistic ends. 
When they talk of ‘ legitimate aspirations’... .” 

“So are the Czechs,” the other chimed in, “ in trying 
to swallow the Slovak counties; so are the Serbs in 
annexing the Croats and the Slovenes ; so are the Catalans 
in trying to absorb Valencia. So are... .” 


The other drew himself up. ‘The Catalans,” he 
said with dignity, ‘‘ are very excellent people, and I do 
not see what they have to do with the case..... As 


I was saying, this war has ended just like all other wars. 
The Fourteen Points, which were the concrete expression 
of the only new notions which sprang from it, have been 
almost forgotten; and those people wlio like to think 
out new wars and make them appear inevitable have a 
new force on their side—racial antagonism. It was rather 
a trumped-up excuse, I thought, even while the war was 
going on. The people whom I knew on both sides didn’t 
really hate their enemies individually until their news- 
papers had persuaded them that they did. But now that 
internationalism has been rather discredited, in England 
at any rate—hasn’t it ?—by stories of the communization 
of bath-rooms in Hungary, and of women in Russia, I 
don’t see that we are likely to be any better off or more 
certain of peace and happiness than we were before.” 

Meanwhile the other man had been looking at the 
ethnographic maps in ‘La Pace di Versailles,’ and 
cutting the pages with a teaspoon. ‘“‘ It’s true that there's 
a lot of the ethnographic business in it,” he said. “ But 
the maps seem to me to put the ethnographic frontiers 
in the right place, and not in the place in which the 
strategists would like to put them. Those maps of 
Hungary, for instance—they’re very clear and very fair. 
And the authors do seem to have some guiding principle. 
The book is emphatically not ‘Italian propaganda’; 1t 
might almost be called ‘Italian Delusions,’ or even ‘ The 
Delusions of all Imperialists.’ I wish we could have a 
translation in this country, it seems so clearly thought 
out, so well reasoned, so well documented. It might almost 
be a continuation of ‘The European Anarchy’ or ‘ The 
Choice before Us.’ ”’ 

It was pleasant to hear Mr. Lowes Dickinson’s books 
spoken of with such admiration in this neutral country; 
but, after all, there are few parts of Europe or America 
where they are not known almost as well as they are m 
England. 

“Listen to this,” the speaker continued. “It is often 
remarked that many of the wars of our century are due to 
the fact that the religion of our fathers has become sterile, 
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incapable of leading or educating us, or of ennobling our 
minds ; and also to the fact that it has not been replaced 
by any other form of worship suited to our present needs, 
or equal in intensity, universality, or strength to that 
which we have lost. To this need may be added another, 
evidently analogous to it. The old arts of government, 
exercised by soldiers, police officials and diplomatists, 
are no longer adequate for the solution of the problems 
arising from modern social conditions or the relations 
between dil-erent peoples. The systems are fallen and 
discredited, and the organs which represented them 
are atrophied. Metternich and Talleyrand seem figures of 
colossal genius compared with the insignificant puppets 
of a hundred years later... .” 

“Yes, yes,’ said the other impatiently. ‘‘ But what, 
after all, are the principles which the book is intended to 
illustrate ? ” 


CROCE ON GOETHE 


GOETHE, CON UNA SCELTA DELLE LIRICHE, NUOVAMENTE TRADOTTE. 
Da Benedetto Croce. (Bari, Laterza & Figli. 12 lire.) 


OETHE, in his “Italian Journey,” said many 
¢ appreciative things about Naples, and it was per- 
haps time that Naples should return the compli- 
ment. Goethe’s feelings of avidity,pleasure, and even awe, in 
such a scene are easily understood. It was, for a prolonged 
residence and for social purposes, his farthest south and 
his farthest east ; it was his greatest city, the type for 
him of the vast human hive, with its moral contrasts, its 
dazzling profusion and confusion, and its secret elaborate 
economy. It was, of course, the ne plus ultra of splendour 
in landscape and naturalism in men. It was also, together 
with his excursions to AZtna, his closest to the warm, dark, 
mighty bosom of the earth, to that primitive fire, that 
plastic inhuman unity, which he had always felt to lie 
beneath the cool crust of his northern forests and meadows. 
Above all, it was his best initiation into what remained 
alive of antiquity. His taste for the classical was not 
severe. As Croce observes, the classical for Goethe was a 
moral symbol ; it meant freedom and that frank, simple 
order which freedom establishes. The shamelessness, as 
well as the beauty, of Naples gave him a subtle pleasure ; 
here the sap of animality still ran thick, and life was 
defiant in its perennial youth, as it was unabashed in its 
incidental viciousness or decay. Here paganism survived, 
even if only in its coarser popular grain and brutal exuber- 
ance. Goethe, in his liking for all this, never forgot his 
own superior enlightenment and conscience, nor his vocation 
and ability to understand everything and put it in its place ; 
and yet we may suspect that at Naples he felt a little envious, 
a little like a provincial worthy on a holiday, not altogether 
comfortable or pleased with the gay world, often so irri- 
tating in its follies, yet sighing at the call of duty that 
summoned him to his superior usefulness at home. 

It would have been interesting to discover what Naples 
in its turn might think of so sympathetic a visitor ; and 
what value it would set on what it could divine of his inner 
life. Would it be deeply reverential towards so much 
good-will, learning, and balance? Would it relish this 
omnivorousness and placidity, so unlike the serenity of 
its own sky, which passing clouds can render terrible on 
occasion, and so much resembling the serenity of a doctor, 
walking, keys in hand, through the corridors of his estab- 
lishment, and affably telling you the number of each 
passionate patient, his history, his demonic genius, his 
chances of recovery, and his present utility for science ? 
Would Naples have been captivated by Goethe’s muse, or 
would it have thought her miscellaneous and intentional, 
and not fierce or consecrated enough to be sublime ? 
Could it possibly have found this beautifully wise man 
lacking in heroism, lacking in decision, and a trifle pompous, 


laboured, and smug? Would it have recognized that his 
spiritual level was higher than that to which, in its rapt 
moments, its own spirit could rise ? We must not supposz 
that in these regions there is only Capua, Sybaris, or 
Pompeii ; this was once the land of the Pythagoreans and 
Eleatics ; it gave birth to Thomas Aquinas and Giordano 
Bruno ; more recently it has produced Vico and de Sanctis, 
and now Benedetto Croce, in some ways so eminently fitted 
to answer all these questions for us. 

In some ways, but not in all. The fates are cruel, and 
when we are about to thank them for being particularly 
generous, they overdo their kindness by adding something 
too much. Croce is a warm and indefatigable student of 
poetry, with clear and tolerant principles of criticism ; 
Goethe to him is a household word ; he can wade through 
the morass of German comment patiently, and even 
sharing the professorial earnestness that created it ; yet 
he can preserve the native vigour and directness of his 
final judgments. His competence and sympathy are 
perfect ; but the devil of it is that, being so entire, they 
carry him beyond the point of vantage which his good 
fortune in being born a Neapolitan might have provided 
for him. His spiritual homeis in Germany ; he cannot throw 
upon his familiar subject the light of those profoundly 
pagan, platonic, or Catholic instincts which we might have 
expected him tohave. His book is an encomium on Goethe, 
such as any discerning German might have written ; there 
is even a suggestion of propaganda, courageously under- 
taken during the war, in the interests of a cosmopolitan 
culture like Goethe’s, with a solid German foundation, 
“ The figure of Volfango Goethe,’’ he tells us, ‘‘ is composed 
of tranquil virtue, earnest kindness and justice, wisdom, 
poise, good sense, sanity, and in fine, all that it is customary 
to deride as bourgeois.’”’ That is the exact truth; but 
would Goethe have been satisfied to be like that, if he had 
been born in Naples, and had actually been christened 
Volfango ? 

Nor is this the only point in which half of our author’s 
qualifications would have been better than the whole. He 
is a philosopher. That might seem a valuable, though 
dangerous, accomplishment in one who aspired to see 
Goethe steadily and to see him whole, since the spirit and 
attitude of Goethe towards nature and man are certainly 
of more consequence than his art. But, unluckily, Croce 
is a philosopher with a system divided into compartments 
—the esthetic, the historical, the scientific, the practical, 
the moral—and he feels obliged to break up the full-blown 
mind of Goethe, and the total value and interest of his 
works, into a set of abstract aspects, only the first of which, 
the esthetic, is here suffered to filter through the sieve. 
Only in the first two chapters, sixteen pages in all, do we 
hear, by way of introduction, something about what 
interests us most in Goethe, namely himself ; and this is 
what needs interpretation, and where the learning and 
insight of a lifelong lover of Goethe might help us. For 
the rest, to run through Goethe’s works, and say how good 
this or that scene is, or how well-drawn this or that 
character—it is something that Croce does excellently, 
with an open mind and heart, and a sure touch ; also with 
a little humorous partiality or paradox here and there, 
which adds a personal note to these confessions or souvenirs 
of a reader; but, after all, souvenirs and confessions of a 
reader is all they are, and their chief value lies in reminding 
us in turn of the capital things we have enjoyed in Goethe, 
and leading us, perhaps, to re-read them. Enjoying, 
however, like eating, is something everybody must do for 
himself, and when literary criticism is reduced to post- 
prandial memories, it becomes almost superfluous. Better 
a little fresh air, and then a fresh meal: better a little 
sound moral philosophy, and then not the critic of a poet, 
but the poet himself. 

G. SANTAYANA. 
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List of New Books 


Prepared in co-operation with the Library 
Association. 


The method of classification adopted is a series of groups roughly 
corresponding with the Dewey Decimal System, the sub-classes 
being indicated, for the benefit of librarians and others familiar 
with the system, by the class-numbers given at the end of each 
entry. The first numeral in these represents the main class, the 
second one of the subdivisions, and so on. 

Those works in the List which appear most suitable for purchase 
by Public Library Authorities are marked with an asterisk. 


200 RELIGION. 


Bouquet (A. C.).. THE GREATEST RELATIONSHIP. S.P.C.K., 
1919. 74in. 36 pp., 2/ cl., 1/ paper net. 239.7 
This work is one of a series written by present or past 
Church of England Chaplains to the Forces, edited by the 
Rev. F. B. MacNutt. It contains a succinct apologia for the 
Christian religion, humorously dedicated to ‘‘ Judici Novo 
Severissimo,”’ the ‘‘ new tribunal,’’ described by Browning as 
““ higher than God’s—the educated man’s.”’ It is nevertheless 
written colloquially ‘‘in the hope of avoiding ‘too much 
stiffness’ in composition.’’ There are chapters dealing with 
““ The Case for Religion,’ ‘‘ How to Know God,” and ‘“‘ The 
Character of God,’’ in the last of which it is maintained that 
“* for all practical purposes God is Jesus of Nazareth,’’ a rather 
unhappy expression in view of the apparent orthodoxy of the 
section devoted to this topic. 


Frings (J. W.).. Lire EVERLASTING AND PsycuHiIc EVOLUTION : 
a scientific inquiry into the origin of man considered 
as body, soul, and spirit, and some speculations on his 
destiny. Cassell [1919]. 84 in. 270 pp., 6/ n. 212 

“Scientific ’’ is an adjective that belongs properly not 
to this inquiry, but to one part of the subject-matter, Mr. 

Frings’s object being to give an interpretation of his own to 

the results of modern science. His chief instrument is 

analogy, which is useful for purposes of illustration, but 
rarely proves anything. He speaks of ‘‘ a mass of evidence ”’ ; 
but his “ psychic evolution,” ‘‘ reincarnation,’ and all the 
rest of it, are merely speculative additions to facts or theories 
for which there is real evidence. ‘‘ The theosophic idea 

of the Manvantera seems quite reasonable.’’ That is a 

specimen of his arguments ; and here we may note that he 

disclaims that this book is an exposition of theosophical 
doctrine. We are afraid that the recent investigators to 
whose work he alludes as if it substantiated his, Freud, 

Munsterberg, William James, McDougall, and Stout, would 

point out many missing links in his chain of reasoning. 


Harris (Charles), THE CREEDS AND MODERN THOUGHT. 
S.P.C.K., 1919. 74}in. 61 pp., 2/n. 239.8 
In this paper (originally read to certain theological societies 
meeting at Christchurch, Oxford) Dr. Harris addresses 
himself to the difficult problem of reconciling the idea of a fixed 
Revelation of Divine Truth with the continuous change and 
progress of human knowledge which recent science and 
philosophy tend to emphasize so strongly. While admitting 
that theology can and should be a progressive discipline, 
Dr. Harris insists that it has a permanent element, at least in 
the sense that it is bound to remain faithful to type throughout 
its career. After pointing out that our philosophical and 
mathematical axioms are not susceptible to change, Dr. Harris 
defends the conservative interpretation of various articles of 
the Christian creed. His paper is suggestive throughout, but 
the question is rather too complex to be adequately treated in 
such a brief essay. 


Hirtzel (Sir Arthur), THE CuHurcH, THE EMPIRE AND THE 
Wor.p. S.P.C.K., 1919. 7}in. 128 pp., 3/6n. 280 

A series of addresses on the work of the Church abroad, 
dealing with missionary problems, and, in especial, the problem 
of Christian unity, the lack of which so gravely hampers the 
missionary. The author, himself a layman, insists vigorously 
on the right of the laity to take their share in directing the 
course of the Church, maintaining that no decision taken by 
ecclesiastical authority will prove effective ‘‘ if it does not 
commend itself to the robust common sense of the vast 
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majority of lay churchmen and churchwomen throughout the 
whole Anglican communion.’”’ In the chapter on “ Union in 
the Mission Field’’ the author demurs to any view of the 
necessity of episcopacy which would lead “‘ to such a tre- 
mendous consequence as the invalidity of all ministry of Word 
and Sacraments outside of it’’; but he admits the value of 
“a principle which has fifteen centuries of censistent 
experience behind it, and another four in which it has continued 
to justify itself to the vastly preponderant mass of Christen- 
dom,’ and concludes that ‘‘ however liberal, therefore, our 
views of episcopacy may be, it is essential that we should be 
in no haste to sacrifice it even for the most obvious advantages 
of unity and co-operation.’”’ The book is throughout 
discriminating and fair-minded in its treatment of opinions 
different from those of its author, and this gives it value as 
a contribution to the burning controversies of the day. 


MacArthur (James). THE WoORSHIP OF THE SYNAGOGUE, 
Society of SS. Peter and Paul, 1919. 6} in. 149 pp., 3/ 
264.035 
Mr. MacArthur contends that since the distinctive Christian 
service is the Eucharist, the practice adopted in so many 
Anglican churches of making ‘‘ Choral Matins ’’ the principal 
feature of Sunday worship is a return to the “ beggarly ele- 
ments ”’ of the Jewish synagogue, which also made the recitation 
of Psalms and Bible reading its principal mode of approaching 
God. Mr. MacArthur points out that even in the torpid 
Hanoverian era the proper way of doing things was recognized 
in the Church of England by the practice of saying at least 
the Ante-Communion Service after Matins, and he traces the 
present bad arrangement to the revivalists of the Tractarian 
days, whose zeal, as he points out, was often most misguided 
in matters of church decoration as well as in liturgical questions. 
Just as the traditional sequence of services which had sur- 
vived the Reformation was better than their invention of 
** Choral Matins,”’ so ‘‘ there is no instructed person nowadays 
who would not gladly barter a hundred reredoses by Butter- 
field for a single panel by Grinling Gibbons.”’ 


*Stanton (Herbert Udney Weitbrecht). THe TEACHING OF THE 
Qur’AN, with an account of its growth, and a subject 
index. Central Board of Missions, and S.P.C.K., 1919, 
9 in. 136 pp. apps. bibliog. index, 7/ n. 297 

Mr. Stanton has provided missionaries and others with a 
needed exposition of the corpus of religious and moral teaching 
contained in the Qur’an, apart from the traditions which form 
the second main foundation of the Moslem faith. A clear 
idea of the contents of the Qur’an, as distinct from comments 
of later date, is as necessary for the understanding of Islam 
as is an exposition of the Bible, apart from after-theology, 
for the comprehension of Christianity. Mr. Stanton’s book 
comprises an introductory section dealing with the preser- 
vation, divisions, and growth of the Moslem scripture; an 
analysis of the teaching embodied in the Qur'an, including the 
attitude adopted in regard to other faiths ; and a copiously 
annotated subject index, together with useful tables for 
reference. 

Wason (Sandys). THe ANATHEMA ALPHABET. Society of 
SS. Peter and Paul, 1919. 7 in. 16 pp., 1/ 264.03 

The Rev. Sandys Wason, who has lately experienced the 
full rigour of the State laws which the bishops are able to 
enforce upon the clergy of the Establishment for ritual 
misdemeanours, takes a good-natured revenge upon his 
prosecutors by tabulating in alphabetical order the various 
rites, ceremonies and liturgical utensils which have at various 
times provoked episcopal condemnation. It is a formidable 
list, which, if strictly adhered to, would produce a truly 

Puritan simplicity of worship in the English Church. It 

must be said, however, that a shilling is an extravagant price 

for this graceful jeu d’esprit, even when supplemented by 

“ Tractarian’s"’ satirical preface, which recalls the golden age 

when “ to obey was better than to sacrifice, and to hearken 

meant promotion to better-remunerated activities.” 


300 SOCIOLOGY. 

The Child She Bare. By ‘A Foundling.’’ Swarthmore 
Press (formerly Headley Bros.), 72, Oxford Street, W.1 
[1919]. 74 in. 192 pp., 3/6 n. 362.7 

Is society justified in continuing to encourage the system 
by which unmarried mothers of good character hand over 
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their babies to the care of strangers, and afterwards remain 
unknown to their offspring? Should not the stigma at 
present connoted by the term “ illegitimacy ” be abolished ? 
These two grave questions are raised in this sad record of the 
experiences of one who states that she was an inmate of the 
Foundling Hospital, and subsequently went into ‘‘ service.” 
The author concludes her arresting book with an expression 
of the hope that the social disgrace attaching to children from 
such institutions will become a thing of the past, that mothers 
will be offered every inducement to rear their children, with 
the aid of a ‘‘ Mother's Pension,’’ and especially that child- 
rearing in ‘‘ pauper institutions ”’ will speedily be discontinued. 
The author goes so far as to declare: ‘‘ I consider slum life 
(which is bad enough) preferable to life in a pauper institution. 
The slum children enjoy life, and their souls are not crushed 
out of them. They have their ‘ opportunities.’ ”’ 


*Kropotkin (Prince Peter Alexeievitch). FireLps, FAcToRIES 
AND WorKsHOopS; or, indystry combined with agricul- 
ture, and brain work with manual work. Nelson [1919]. 
74 in. 477 pp. app., 2/6 n. 331.87 

A ‘new, revised, and enlarged edition’’ of Prince 

Kropotkin’s plea (first published in 1898) for the decentraliza- 

tion of industries, and for an alliance, based on mutual 

interests, between brain work and manual work, and between 
agricultural and industrial pursuits. 


*Qakesmith (John). RACE AND NATIONALITY : an inquiry into 
the origin and growth of patriotism. Heinemann, 1919. 
9 in. 320 pp., 10/6 n. 320.158 
As the result of an attempt to arrive at a lucid conception 
and precise definition of ‘‘ a nationality,” the author thinks 
that he has discovered the explanation of nationality ‘‘ in 
what may be formally called the principle of ‘ organic con- 
tinuity of common interest’’’; and the constructive part 
of the book is devoted to the elucidation of this principle. 
“ Nationality . . . is community of interest developed .. . 
into a characteristic traditional culture which gradually 
creates for itself machinery . . . for effecting its ends in the 
world of human action.’’ The author considers that universal 
and lasting peace will be secured, not by ‘‘ the sudden 
imposition of hastily manufactured machinery,” but by the 
gradual extension of the above principle from national to 
international life. 


*0’Brien (George). THE Economic History oF IRELAND 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Maunsel, 1919. 9 in. 
290 pp. apps. index, 10/6 n. 330.9415 

“ Three times in the space of a hundred years, Irish economic 
life was shaken to its foundations, and the orderly and con- 
tinued progress of the country towards an increased prosperity 
was rudely interrupted.” This is one of the chief facts which 

Dr. O’Brien endeavours to bring out in the ‘course of this 

history. At the beginning of the century the rulers of 

Ireland, though actuated by interested motives, aimed at 

turning the country into a garden ; but at the end of the same 

century, declares the author, a disastrous change of policy 
led to attempts to turn the island into a wilderness. With 
certain qualifications, Dr. O’Brien regards the suppression 
of the Irish woollen industry as having been the most important 
event in the economic history of Ireland ; and he divides the 
seventeenth century into the Period of Construction, 1603-41 ; 
the Period of Destruction, 1641-60; the Period of Recon- 
struction, 1660-89; and the Period of Redestruction, 1689- 
1700. 


Zanotti-Bianco (Umberto) and Caffi (Andrea). La Pace 
DI VERSAILLES: note e documenti. Roma, ‘‘ La Voce”’ 
Soc. An. Ed., Trinitaé Monti, 18, 1919. 10 in. 248 pp. 
maps, paper, 10 lire. 341.1 

See review, p. 958. 
600 USEFUL ARTS. 

*MacCabe (F. F.). Human Lire, anp How IT MAY BE PRo- 
LONGED TO 120 Years. Grant Richards, 1919. 8 in. 
297 pp., 6/ n. ; 613 

This is a work by a medical man whose extensive knowledge 
entitles him to write with authority. Lieut.-Colonel MacCabe’s 
compendium of advice on personal hygiene should be ex- 
tremely useful to persons whose main desire it is to live the 
years which may be allotted to them—whether few or many— 

i conditions of reasonably good health, as well as to those 

who desire to celebrate their 120th birthday. 
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800 LITERATURE. 


Boreham (F. W.). THE UTTERMOsT STAR; and other gleams 
of fancy. Epworth Press, 25-35, City Road, and 26, 
Paternoster Row, E.C. 8 in. 272 pp. front., 5/n. 824.9 

A collection of twenty-five essays, all with a religious 
tendency. ‘‘ The Signal Box,’’ “‘ Camouflage,’ ‘‘ Slippers,” 

““ Heather and Bluebells,” ‘‘ His Worship the Mayor,” and 

“A Divided Diaconate’’ are among the more noteworthy 

of these compositions. 


*The Classical Review: vol. 34, nos. 5, 6, August-September. 
Murray, 1919. 10} in. 40 pp. paper, 3/ 870.5 and 880.5 
Among the original contributions we observe a short paper 
by Mr. J. U. Powell, dealing with some new fragments of 
Greek poetry published by Wilamowitz-Moellendorff in the 
Sitzungsberichte dey preussischen Akademie, 1918, including 
portions of an elegiac poem by Tyrtzus, belonging to the 
third century B.C., and a unique musical papyrus of the 
second century A.D. There are also articles by Mr. T. L. 
Agar (‘‘ The Homeric Hymns”: 12), Mr. S. Eitrem (who 
has some notes on “‘The Religious Character of Apollo’’), 
Mr. W. Warde Fowler, Mr. E. W. Brooks, and others. 
Numerous reviews are among the contents of this well-filled 
double number. 
*Holmes (Edmond), THE SECRET OF MHAPPINESS; oR, 
SALVATION THROUGH GROWTH. Constable, 1919. 9} in. 
370 pp., 12/6 n. 824.9 
A very thoughtful and suggestive work, in which the 
author, having assumed that happiness is definable as the 
sense of well-being, argues that the way to well-being is 
the way of soul-growth, and that the way of soul-growth is the 
way of self-surrender. Numerous complex considerations 
are set before the reader; and one of these is that even in 
imagination we cannot transcend the “ ever-receding limits 
of the world of thought and action which comes under the 
control of the idea of happiness.’’ But, says the author, 
perhaps the day will come when man “ will have climbed 
high enough to see beyond even its immense horizon.” 


*Maeterlinck (Georgette Leblanc). MArTERLINCK’s Docs. 
Translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. Methuen 
[1919]. 8 in. 192 pp. il., 6/6 n. 844.9 

The fool hath said in his heart, ‘‘ Women have no sense 
of humour”; but multitudes of women keenly appreciate 
the ridiculous or diverting, and women have written numerous 
books marked by a restrained and delicate humour. An 
example before us is Madame Maeterlinck’s charming and 
witty account of her husband’s pet dogs. The illustrations, 
drawn by the author, of Raymond the Clown, Achille the 

Impulsive, Gaston the Highwayman, Golaud the Superdog, 

and the rest, are as funny as the text; and the book will 

entertain and delight its readers. 


Thucydides. SPEECHES FROM THUCYDIDES, selected from 
Jowett’s translation. With an introduction by Gilbert 
Murray. Milford, 1919. 74 in. 78 pp. paper, 1/n. 888.2 

These passages from Thucydides’ history are especially 
appropriate to the present time; for, as Professor Murray 
points out in his introduction, the resemblances between 
the prolonged struggle of Athens with the Peloponnesian 

Alliance, and the great war under which we have so lately 

writhed, are in a high degree remarkable. Some portions 

of the first extract might have been composed with reference to 
our own day. The fifth extract is Pericles’ immortal funeral 
oration. 


FICTION. 


Aumonier (Stacy). THE QuERRILS. Methuen [1919]. 7} in. 
272 pp., 6/n. 

The Querril family was a sort of mutual admiration society. 
Exemplary citizens, according to their crepuscular lights, the 
members of the little clan for years had succeeded in shielding 
themselves and one another from the attrition of worldly 
troubles. But some of the younger generation embarked on 
stormy waters: one was with difficulty extricated from a 
moral quicksand, though he was more sinned against than 
sinning; and the war entirely altered the relations of this 
placid family to’ the outside world. All this is told by the 
author with great perspicuity, and he cleverly leaves his 
puppets suspended in atfitudes of waiting for the next bold 
spring. 
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*Blasco Ibafiez (Vicente). THe Cabin (La Barraca). Translated 
from the Spanish by Francis Haffkine Snow and Beatrice 
M. Mekota, with an introduction by John Garrett 
Underhill. Hurst & Blackett [1919]. 74 in. 288 pp., 
6/9 n. 863.5 

An able translation of a striking tale of communal envy 
and hatred in a country district of Spain, written by the 
author of ‘‘ The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse.’’ The 
pathos and tragedy of the story culminate in an exciting 
climax. The evil fate which befalls the unhappy family is 
told restrainedly and simply, with the result that the impression 
of gloom is artistically enhanced. 

Goodman (Daniel Carson). THe Taker. New York, Boni & 
Liveright, 1919. Sin. 352 pp., $1.75. 813.5 

This book is mainly a study of the character of a man who, 
though at heart not really a bad fellow, is temperamentally 
unstable and volatile. There is a considerable measure of 
actuality in the recital of his relations: with the women in his 
circle. 

Gould (Nat), A Race FOR A WIFE. 
320 pp., 7/ n. 

‘* Polly Mossley came in at the window, and stood panting ; 
her cheeks glowed with health ; she looked a charming picture 
in her light summer dress, the sun glistening on her chestnut 
hair.” Such is the heroine of this story, with whom three 
men are ardently in love. Three horses are entered for the 
Cambridgeshire by the triad, who agree that the man whose 
horse wins shall have the first chance of proposing to the lady. 
Maryland wins, and Maryland’s owner, a wealthy colliery 
proprietor, offers his hand, but in vain. Jim Rowley, though 
only a sporting butcher, has the second chance, and is blithely 
accepted by Polly. 

Gourmont (Remy de). UN Coraz6n VirRGINAL (“‘ La Novela 
Literaria’’). Valencia, Prometeo Sociedad Editorial, 
Germanias, 33 {1919}. 74 in. 218 pp. por. paper, 
3 pesetas. 843.9 

This translation into Spanish, by Sefior Juan Rabel, of the 
novel written in 1907 by M. Remy de Gourmont, has a 
foreword by Sefior Blasco Ibaijiez, who describes the story 
as the only novel by M. de Gourmont which answers to the 
ordinary idea of a novel, or which can be read and understood 
by the public. 

Jaloux (Edmundo). Ext DEMONIO DE La Viva (“ La Novela 
Literaria’’). Valencia, Prometeo Sociedad Editorial, 
Germanias, 33 [1919]. 74 in. 308 pp. por. paper, 
3 pesetas. 843.9 

Senor N. Hernandez Luquero has produced a Spanish 
rendering of this notable story by M. Jaloux—a work which a 
critic has described as a ‘“‘ book of poetry composed by a 
novelist.”” The introduction is by Sefior Ibafiez Blasco, who 
regards M. Jaloux’s production as being at once a poignant 
novel of passion, and the laying bare of a remarkable example 
of morbid ideology. 

*Lytton (Edward George Earle Lytton Bulwer-Lytton, Ist 
Baron). THE Last Days oF PomPeEt (‘‘ Nelson's Classics,”’ 
new series). Nelson {1919}. 64in. 543 pp. front., 1/6 n. 

Maxwell (W. B.). A Man Anp uis Lesson. Hutchinson, 
1919. Sin. 256 pp., 6/9 n. 

See review, p. 948. 

Nethersole (S. C.). TAKE Joy Home: a novel of country 
life. Mills & Boon [1919]. 7} in. 318 pp., 7/ n. 

“Stourwich’’’ and ‘ Becketsbury,’’ which peradventure 
are intended to recall Sandwich and Canterbury, form the 
backgrounds of much of this story of Kentish people’s loves, 
hopes, and fears. The heroine's father is a harmless man 
who committed a fault in early life, and has a bad time in 
consequence. She marries an elderly man who chivalrously 
defends her father’s character; but after a few years the 
husband is killed in an accident and the lady finds a more 
suitablemate. Thestory iscarefully and laboriously composed, 
but it is too long. 

The Rain-Girl: a romance of to-day. By the author of 
‘ Patricia Brent, Spinster.’”’ Jenkins, 1920 [sic]. 7} in. 
316 pp., 6/ n. 

Richard Beresford has somewhere read that “ nature 
discourages eccentricity,” and With these words ringing in 
his ears while on a “‘ tramp ”’ in the country, he encounters a 


Long {1919}. 


74 in. 


‘ 
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well-dressed girl sitting upon the top bar of a roadside gate 
and meditatively smoking a cigarette. The weather is 
extremely unpleasant, and it is not surprising that Beresford 
wonders whether the “‘ rain-girl ’’ also is acquainted with the 
aphorism. How the two get on together, how Lola disappears 
and how ultimately she “‘ throws herself” at Richard’s head 
is pleasantly unfolded in this bright and amusing novel of 
contrasts between the unconventional and its opposite, 


*Roberts (Charles G. D.). THe Warcners or THe Traits: a 
book of animal life (“‘ Edinburgh Library of Non-Fiction 
Books ’’). Nelson [1919]. 74 in. 253 pp., 2/6 n, 

*Swinnerton (Frank). SepremBer, Methuen [1919]. 71 in 
288 pp., 7/ n. 

In this story of the rivalry between the married woman 
of thirty-eight and the girl of twenty for the love of the 
same man Mr. Swinnerton has gone as far as a novelist can 
safely go in the direction of taking his characters out of the 
circumstances in which they live, and presenting them as 
naked souls meeting in a void. Successfully practised, this 
method gives results of greater dramatic intensity than can 
be obtained by more circumstantial and, in the sense that 
the Goncourts employed the word, “ realistic ’’ means. Mr. 

Swinnerton’s analysis of the women’s characters is singularly 

penetrating. He makes the conflict and its solution arise 

inevitably out of the two opposed natures ; the plot and the 
characterization are not two distinct things, but the same. 

The result is a most interesting book, absorbing and exciting 

in its dramatic power. 


920 BIOGRAPHY. 


Allison (William). ‘‘ My KinGpom ror a Horse!” York- 
shire, Rugby, Balliol, the Bar, bloodstock, and journa- 
listic recollections. Grant Richards, 1919. 9 in. 352 pp. 
il. pors., 21/ n. 920 

The reminiscences of ‘‘ The Special Commissioner” of 
the Sportsman are well charged with readable gossip, and 
comprise numerous incisive sketches of public school, univer- 
sity, and social life. To these are added chapters from the 
author’s career as a journalist, as well as much that is 
informative in regard to the turf. 


>} 


Gossart (Ernest), ADOLPHE QUETELET ET LE PRINCE ALBERT 
DE SAXE-CoBOURG (1836-61). Académie Royale de 
Belgique, 1919. 10 in. 46 pp. "920 

An account of the relations between the Director of the 

Brussels Observatory and the young Prince Albert of Saxe- 
Coburg, with a selection from their correspondence. Quetelet 
communicated his ideas on the Calculus of Probabilities 
and its applications to questions of sociology to the young 
prince in the form of letters. It is difficult to determine 
how far Albert and his brother Ernest profited by these 
communications. Ernest, we suspect, speedily became bored ; 
but the letters continue in a friendly vein. Altogether an 
amusing little piece of history. 

Lincoln (Abraham). 

Sharp (J. Alfred), ABRAHAM LincoL_n. Epworth Press, 
25-35, City Road, and 26, Paternoster Row, E.C. [1919). 
7% in. 208 pp. por. bibliog. index. 5/ n. and 3/ n. 920 

A succinct and clear biography of the great President 
whom Lothrop Motley rightly called ‘‘ one of the wisest, 
purest, and noblest magistrates,’ and ‘‘ one of the greatest 
benefactors to the human race that have ever lived.” 


930—990 HISTORY. 


*Cotterill (H. B.).| ITALY FROM DanTE TO Tasso (1300-1600) : 
its political’ history, as viewed from the standpoints of 
the chief cities; with descriptions of important episodes 
and personalities and of the art and literature of the 
three centuries. Harrap, 1919. 9 in. 645 pp. il. pors. 
maps, apps. index, 15/ n. 945.05—07 

A review will appear. 


Good (James Winder). UtsteER AND IRELAND. Maunsel, 
1919. 74 in. 305 pp., 6/ n. 941.5 

Mr. Good devotes the opening section of this book to a 
survey of Ulster history, in which he endeavours to explain 
what, in his opinion, were the influences which tended towards 
the unity of the settlers and the natives. In the sections 
on ‘‘ The Religious Question’ and ‘‘ Orangeism’’ he com- 
siders the forces which have been, and are, opposed to the 
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unifying power of common economic needs and social griev- 
ances. ‘The author proceeds to a study of the Carson move- 
ment, which he terms “the supreme example in modern 
times of the triumph of the influences that make for division 
in Ireland.” In the concluding chapter Mr. Good attempts 
to analyse some qualities of the Ulster mind. 


*Morison (J. L.). British SUPREMACY AND CANADIAN SELF- 
GOVERNMENT, 1839-54. Glasgow, MacLehose, 1919. 
9 in. 383 pp. por. index, 8/6 n. 971.03-04 
Professor Morison’s essay may broadly be said to deal with 
the problem of the old contradiction between Canadian 
autonomy and British ascendancy, as it was illustrated in 
early Victorian Canada. This survey of a vital chapter of the 
Dominion’s history is brought to a conclusion by an expres- 
sion of the author’s opinion that “ communities of the British 
stock can be governed only according to the strictest principles 
of autonomy; that autonomy, once granted, may not be 
limited, guided, or recalled ; that, in the grant, all distinctions 
between internal and imperial, domestic and diplomatic, civil 
authority and military authority, made to save the face of 
British supremacy, will speedily disappear ; and that, up to 
the present time, the measure of local independence has also 
been the measure of local loyalty to the mother country.” 


940.9 THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR. 


Clayton (P. T. B.). TALES OF TALBot HousE: EvERYMAN’S 
CLUB IN POPERINGHE AND YPRES, 1915-18. Chatto & 
Windus, 1919. 8 in. 181 pp. il. por. app., 3/6 n. 940.9 

Sometime Garrison Chaplain at Poperinghe, the author 
pleasantly describes the institutional church and soldiers’ 
hostel which, under the name of Talbot House, became widely 
known to our men at the front as “Emmaus Inn.’ The 
book includes an account of the little town of Poperinghe, as 
well as particulars of the organization and management of 
the admirably conducted soldiers’ club with which the “‘ Tales’”’ 
are concerned. 


*Croft (W. D.). THREE YEARS WITH THE 9TH (SCOTTISH) 
Division. Murray, 1919. 8 in. 315 pp. il. maps, index, 
9/ n. 940.9 


“e 


Vivid reminiscences of ‘‘ Plugstreet’’ Wood, the Somme 
(1916), Trénes Wood, Vimy, Arras (1917), Ypres (1917), and 
other places with grimly familiar names, are included in this 
book. The interesting fact is mentioned that when billeted 
at Cuerne the Lowlanders were able to carry on a conversation 
with the Flemings, for many words were common to both 
races ; ‘‘ not that we liked the Flemings particularly, for they 
are not half such good fellows as the Walloons, who live for 
the most part on the east side of Belgium.’’ There is a refer- 
ence to a visit of Mr. (now Sir) Harry Lauder, who in 1917 
entertained the Highlanders ; ‘‘ and the Boche was so tactless 
as to shell him during the performance.’’ Shortly after the 
Armistice was declared, the 9th and 29th Divisions were 
selected for the post of honour—‘‘ to be nothing less than the 
spearhead of the British Army during its advance to the 
Rhine ’’ ; and later the two divisionsand the Canadians were 
selected to hold the bridgehead. 


Freeman (Lewis R.). To KieL1n THE“ HERcULES.”’ Murray, 
1919. 7} in. 312 pp., 6/ n. 940.9 
The author, who is an American, was early in 1918 appointed 
official correspondent to the Grand Fleet. After witnessing 
the surrender of the German fleet he accompanied Admiral 
Browning to Kiel, as ‘‘ Keeper of the Records ”’ to the Allied 
Armistice Commission. Mr. Freeman and his companions, 
who had excellent opportunities of seeing the condition of the 
people, came to the conclusion that ‘‘no one is suffering 
seriously for lack of food ’’ in ‘‘ starving Germany.” But the 
condition of transport was deplorable. One of the most 
interesting chapters is that describing Nordholz, whence 
“ practically all of the Zeppelin raids over England were 
launched."" The famous L 14, Germany's most _ historic 
Zeppelin, which had made twenty-four bombing flights over 
England, was one of the sights shown to the visitors. At 
Norderney and Borkum the author and _ his friends were much 


impressed by the admirable construction of the German 
sea-planes. 


. 
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*Price (Hereward T.). BocHE AnD BOLSHEVIK: experiences 
of an Englishman in the German army and in Russian 
prisons. Murray,. 1919. 8 in. 255 pp. index, 6/ n. 

940.9 
Much of this book by an Englishman who, for causes 
explained in the text, was obliged to serve as a private in the 

German army, and to participate in the fighting on the Eastern 

Front, is of exceptional interest; not only by reason of the 

vividness with which the author describes the sufferings 

of those who, like himself, were taken prisoner by the Russians 
and sent to Siberia, but also because of the intimate pictures 
of German military life which are embodied in the volume. 

The author was in Siberia at the time of the outbreak of the 


‘ Russian Revolution. 


Tompkins (Raymond §.). THE StTorRY OF THE RAINBOW 
Division. New York, Boni & Liveright, 1919. 74 in. 
264 pp. apps., $1.60. 940.9 

August 14, 1917, was the birthday of the division which 
was to be ‘“‘a ‘ Rainbow’ of hope to Europe.’’ Twenty-six 

States and the District of Columbia contributed troops, 

and the organization was for immediate service overseas. 

On March 5, 1918, ‘“‘the men of the Rainbow had their 

first battle.’ Of the subsequent fighting in Champagne, 

on the Ourcq, and elsewhere, and of the gallantry with which 
the American soldiers met and repulsed some of the best 
troops in the German army, stirring and vivid descriptions 
are given. The book is provided with a foreword by Major 

General C. T. Menoher, the Commander of the Division 

through all its fights. 


J. CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Johnston (William). ‘‘ Limpy’’: the story of the boy who 
felt neglected. Jarrolds [1919]. 7} in. 234 pp., 6/n. 


A hypersensitive lame boy of ten is the principal figure in 
this story, the most attractive feature of which is his close 
friendship with the one-legged veteran who fought at 
Gettysburg. The tale is pervaded by Americanisms, and is, 
perhaps, rather over-sentimental for the taste of the normal 
‘human boy ’’—in this country, at all events. But there are 
some exciting passages, and as a whole the book is readable, 
while thoroughly healthy in tone. 

Stone (Ella). WmINIFRED WALTON (‘‘ The Snowdrop Series ’’) 
R.T.S. [1919]. 7}in. 192 pp. il., 2/6n. JF 

The heroine of this religious tale narrates her experiences 
partly in the form of a diary. At first rather frivolous and 
thoughtless, she is at length powerfully influenced by a young 
mission clergyman, to whom she becomes engaged to be 
married. An accident cripples her for many months, and 
necessitates the postponement of the wedding. The conclusion 
is far from sorrowful. 








Authors’ Agents, etc. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to consider and 
place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of all 
kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests first 
Twenty years’ experience. Please note new address: 93 and 94 
CHANCERY LANE, Lonpon, W.C.2 


O AUTHORS.—DIGBY LONG & CO. (Publishers of ‘‘ The 

Author’s Manual,” 5s. net, Ninth Edition), are prepared 

to consider MSS. in all Departments of Literature with a view 

to publication in Volume Form.—Address: 16, Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C. 











ROOF READING, INDEXING, RESEARCHES, REVISION, 
Linguist, good experience.—Mr. F. A. Hapianp, 15, Bellevue 
Mansions, Forest Hill, S.E. 23. 





Insurance 


DVICE WORTH HAVING on Assurance and Annuities can 

only be obtained from one unfettered by financial relations 

with any Insurance Company. It repays its cost time and again, 

Read “ Assuranceand Annuities,’ post free, from :—‘“‘ Investigator ' 
35, Eldon Chambers, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
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CHATTO&« WINDUS 


Autumn Announcements 


ECHOES OLD AND NEW 
By RALPH NEVILL. A series of vignettes of romantic persons and places. _ Illustrated, 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 








FIRST PLAYS 


By A. A. MILNE. Containing: BEeLinpa ; THE Boy Comes HoME ; WuRZEL-FLuMme_ery ; 
THE Lucky ONE; THE RED FEATHERS. "Cr. Svo. 6s. net. 


TALES OF TALBOT HOUSE 


By P. B. CLAYTON, M.A., F.S.A. Foreword by the Eart of Cavan. A souvenir of 
Poperinghe and Ypres. With Coloured Frontispiece and other Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 


3s. 6d. net. 
ENJOYING LIFE 


AND OTHER LITERARY Remains of W. N. P. BARBELLION. Uniform with the same 
author’s famous ‘‘ JOURNAL OF A DISAPPOINTED MAN,” now in its 3rd. Impression. Cr. 8vo. 


6s. net. 
ARGONAUT AND JUGGERNAUT 
By OSBERT SITWELL. Darinc PoEMs of THE NEw AGE. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 


ROUND THE WORLD IN ANY NUMBER OF DAYS 
By MAURICE BARING. A whimsical “ Travel’’ book. With 5 illustrations by B.T.B. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 


RECENT SUCCESSES INCLUDE 


THE YOUNG VISITERS 


By DAISY ASHFORD. With a preface by J. M. Barrie. The wonderful novel by a 
little girl of nine. 86th thousand. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE GAY-DOMBEYS 


By SIR HARRY JOHNSTON. With a preface by H. G. Wetis. A remarkable sequel 
to ‘‘ Dombey & Son.” 3rd Impression. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 


THE JOURNAL OF A_ DISAPPOINTED MAN 
By W.N.P.BARBELLION. WithaprefacebyH.G.WeLts. 3rdImp. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 








THE NEW NUMBER OF “DRAMA” = zearly ready 
Including articles by MARTIN HARVEY,ALBERT RUTHERSTON, FRANK SWINNER- 
TON, etc. With special contributions on Community Drama in CORNWALL AND WALES. 
2s. net. 








97, 99, ST. MARTIN’S LANE: : ; LONDON, W.C.2. 
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